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[S 1[T POSSIBLE? 


for any manufacturing concern to give you a high grade product at 


reasonably low price unless it has scientific methods of production and 


enjoys a large volume of business? 


POSITIVELY NO! 


We operate the largest re-binding plant in the United States with all uy 
to-date methods of production known to library binders and are in posi 
tion to give you quality work at reasonable figures. 


‘Write us today or send a couple of samples to be bound free. 
UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING SYNDICATE 


1512-14-16-18-20 N. 13th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The World’s Greatest Economic Bookbindery.” 

















McClurg’s — 


specialize in library 
service. Librarians can leave all details of their orders to 
our care. This is made possible by our long years’ of 
experience in handling the book business of Public Libraries, 
Schools, Collegesand Universities, together with our compre- 
hensive stock of books of all American publishing houses. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
330 East Ohio Street - Chicago 
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A NEW STANDARD IN 


LABOR JOURNALISM 


has been set by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Journal. 
In a little more than a year it has become a recognized authority on 
the foremost issues affecting Organized Labor in this country and 


abroad. 


The Journal not only reports the achievements of labor around the 
world, including its progress in the political and cooperative fields, 
but its editorials and special articles on outstanding public issues are 
read all the way from the offices of Congress and the Supreme Court 
in Washington to the roundhouse in Mexico and the cabin on Mani- 
toba’s plains. 


A list of the eminent men and women who are contributing articles 
to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Journal would form a 
directory of the most noted progressive leaders in American and 
European public life. 


Special Introductory Offer 





Four months for...... 50¢ 
a re S1.50 


One hundred pages monthly 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS JOURNAL 


B. of L. E. Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





A MAGAZINE OF PROGRESS 
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reading room or children’s corner of the library. 


for the 
. . nnene a a is a ae book, oe primarily a re- 
ference . Twenty children can read it at one time. 
ch | l d ren § It invites the kind of browsing that leads to the intense 
interest in books and reading that librarians seek to de- 
velop. Its arrangement deliberately fosters this purpose. 


Tr Book of Knowledge is ideal for the children’s 





corner 
The new index, prepared according to the latest and best 
| practice of the library schools, makes any part of the 
| contents of The Book of Knowledge instantly accessible. 


But it isin enticing the child to read, in feeding his random 
and enormous curiosity in a way that best suits the child 
mind that The Book of Knowledge does its most worth- 
while work. 


Librarians are invited to have free a 68 page booklet of 
complete selections from The Book of Knowledge, con- 
taining more than one hundred of The Book of Knowl. 
edge Pictures-That-Teach. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
| Main Office: Two West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
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“But Isn't It a Bit Conspicuous?” 


So asked the Britisher when the New Yorker told him about the 
famous Wrigley electric sign, a city block long and containing 250,000 


d electric bulbs. Maybe so, but it sells the product. ! 
ny ‘The same comment would apply to some of the signs, posters, and ‘ 
' library publicity items listed in the Gaylord catalog. But they call i 
attention to the library and increase library patronage. That’s what N 

2 they are for. : 
Kh It's time now to plan your publicity for the coming year. May we be of \y 





service? 
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GAYLORD BROTHERS 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


More Than A Supply House,— 
A Library Service Institution. 
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This space will be used 
in future issues by 


The Hine Desk and Fixture Co. 
of 


New York and Denver 


To explain how the expense of 
rebinding books 1n libraries can 
be reduced by one half or more 
through the use of a scientific- 
ally constructed book stack. 





Tue Hine Desk AND FIXTURE COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


New York OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE : Cuicaco OFFice; 
409 East 19th Street, Brooklyn 6 Monadnock Building 507 South Dearborn St. 
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REDUCED PRICE FOR CHIVERS’ BINDINGS, 
IN NIGER LEATHER and BUCKRAM 


Publishers’ bindings cost so little chiefly because they are done in 
very long numbers. 

We seek the same advantage with our work, that is, to bind long 
numbers in the same manner, to reduce costs. 

Chivers’ standard binding for ordinary fiction; oversewed with our 
special end-papers, real Niger Native-Tanned Leather Back, will 
prove to be the cheapest possible. 

This standard! binding costs 75 cents for the ordinary crown size. 
Books bound in Buckram 10 cents less. 

Leather alone helps to bind the book. All other materials only 


cover it. 
High-priced and desirable books sewed in Chivers’ patented hand- 
sewing. 
Chivers Book Binding Company, Inc., 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Watch for the BARCO-ized Cover! 


To each librarian on our mailing list a sample half cover has been 
sent, bound in Holliston Library Buckram and treated with 


reve “BARCQ” marx 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 


If your sample hasn’t arrived won’t you let us know and we will 
send another one to you immediately. You will be interested to see 
this sample, the folder, and the message that goes with it. 


A process that renders book covers sanitary, water, scratch and 
mar proof at a cost of less than lc. per book is worth your investiga- 
tion. Don’t hesitate, write today. 


BOSTON, 531 Atlantic Avenue 
CHICAGO, 633 Plymouth Court 
NEW YORK, 62 West 14th Street 


olliston Mills, Inc. 
Norwood, Mass 
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: New special library buckram binding, $57.50 (cash $55.00). 
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THE WORLD BOOK | 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 
IN 10 VOLUMES 
4 A young people’s encyclopedia which will answer every reasonable question 
P and stimulate the desire to know. 
Editor-in-Chief, PROF. M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 
COMPLETE—6800 pages. AUTHORITATIVE—AIl longer §arti- 
\GANIZED—AIII topics i alpha- cles signed by writers. 
ORGS a Ce rn FREE MONTHLY BULLETIN—a 
betical list. ; : 
: TE inl : : guide to its use. 
SIMPLE in language. KEPT UP-TO-DATE at practically no 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED-—5100 expense by a unique loose-leaf sys- 
Pictures. tem. 


Listed as “the best” in the A, L. A. Booklist. 

Approved by 21 state library boards. A 

Recommended for first purchase in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin and the Iowa Library Quarterly. 
Given first place in comparison with other “sets” by Isadore Gilbert Mudge in the Library Journal. 
The preferred work of reference in the young people's department of every library which owns it. 

The only inexpensive encyclopedia recommended by the Elementary School Library Committee of the 


N. E. A, 
1923 EDITION NOW READY! 


Over 2,000 changes since 1922. 








A complete set will be sent on approval at our expense to any librarian who is not now using it 


86 E. RANDOLPH ST. _ W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY CHICAGO 


























PUTNAMS’ LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE 


All orders are filled quickly, intelligently and accurately ; back orders are carefully 
followed up; completeness and exactness of service are emphasized. 


Being the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store, we can supply English books as easily as American, and duty-free. 


A SATISFIED LIBRARIAN* WRITES: The promptness with which we have 
been able to get books to our public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due 
to the good service which you have been giving us. 

*Name upon request. 


Inquire about our simple order system 


9 Library Department 
rutnams ... >... 


Just West of 5th Avenue 
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GF Library Stacks in library of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


NEED MORE 
FLOOR-SPACE? 


Are you crowded for room? Are 
your aisles so narrow that your 
patrons are cramped and ill at 
ease in them? 


In that case you should not de- 
lay in getting in touch with the 
GF Steel Shelving salesman. He 
will show you how this steel 
shelving has relieved congested 
conditions in libraries all over 
the country. 


There is a trained GF Shelving 
expert near you who will con- 
side, it a pleasure to explain the 
space-saving features of 


GF STEEL LIBRARY 
SHELVING 


Other GF Products For The Library 


Steel Wastebaskets with rubber corners to pro- 
tect the furniture. Steel Tables and Desks that 
are as steady after years of use as when new. 
‘iling Cabinets, Card Index Cases and Supplies 
iat are the standard the world over. 


‘or information on any of these products drop a card to 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches in principal cities of the U. S. 
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No. 800 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO 
SLUMBUS OHIO 5* 











Ask your dealer 
for the Gallon 
Stone Jar— 


it’s filled brimfull of pure Gluey go: 





ness; a smooth, creamy paste made 
from the finest adhesive ingredients 
imported from far off countries A 
super-paste for superior pasting. 


Send only 10 cents for 4 
Ounce Gluey Handy Tube 





THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS OHIO 


Please address dept. 115 
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“A Foundation for the Reading Habit A 


“The child who reads My BOOK HOUSE will acquire a taste for the best there 
is in literature.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

What greater purpose can a children’s department in a library have than to 
arouse the desire to read and cultivate a taste for right reading? 


ty BBC KHOUSE 


belongs in the children’s room because it fulfills both objects. 


Primarily, My BOOK HOUSE seeks to entertain, and this it does by presenting 
just the material the average child wants, at the best time for him to have it. My 
BOOK HOUSE attracts children by its many illustrations in color, its beautiful 
printing and binding, its very size. All the features of physical makeup invite 
the eye just as the contents draw and hold the child thought. 


Every librarian owes it to her child readers to examine the contents of these six 
volumes. Sample pages and other information sent on request together with 
booklet, “Right Reading for Children,” by Olive Beaupré Miller, Editor of My 
BOOK HOUSE. 


The BOOKHOUSE for CHILDREN, Publishers 


360 North Michigan Blvd. AT THE BRIDGE CHICAGO 
**The child who reads is the child who leads.’’ 























We Ask Your Special Attention 
to Our Book Marks 


for distribution to your Library patrons, adult and children. They are just 
the thing for summer playground work, and may be used effectively at the 
Story-telling Hour. Paste one on the inside cover of all your new books this 
summer and watch your circulation grow. Here are a few titles: 


STORIES FOR GIRLS BROWNIE BOOK MARK 
STORIES FOR BOYS GOOP BOOK MARK 
CHIVALRY TALES LINCOLN BOOK MARK 
MAXSON BOOK MARK HISTORICAL NOVELS 

THE CARD CATALOG SOUTHERN STORIES 

HOW TO USE THE LIBRARY THIS BOOK IS NOW CLEAN 


Price, 25c per 100 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY Madison, Wisconsin 
Winifred F. Ticer, Consulting Librarian 
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LIBRARY BOOK HOUSE 
(Wholesale Booksellers) 
17 BESSE PLACE SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


We supply libraries with strongly bound books according to the specifications of the 
BOOKBINDING COMMITTEE OF THE A. L. A. 
Our first care is to give the best quality of work; and then to give the lowest p: 





possible. 

| We supply ALL books of ALL publisliers, either RESEWED or in PUBLISHERS’ 
BINDINGS. We shall be pleased to forward our late catalogs upon request. 
G. B. VAN DEENE,, President F. B. DIGHT, Vice-Pres. and Manager 
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| For Prompt Service and Durable, Attractive Bindings, Send your Books to 


No. 7 W. Pearl St. THE WINCKLER BINDERY cincinnati, Ohio 


We Specialize in Library Binding Only. 


After many years of experience we know just what the Libraries need and would like to help you solv 
your binding problems. We can sew your books on the Oversewing Machine, or give you Hand 
Sewing, whichever you may desire. We are always glad to bind Samples Free of Charge and send 
Price List. Binders for the Public Library of Cincinnati. 














Rebinding with Art Buckram is ECONOMICAL 
because it has a heavier body and, 
therefore, gives longer service. 

Samples furnished upon request 


Interlaken Book-Cloth . 


The standard since 1883 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, PROVIDENCE, R.I.—NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 THOMAS STREET 
AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 





























Have you seen the New Improved 


H. R. H. SPRING BACK BINDER 


Made a little better and stronger than usual 
The most carefully constructed and most durable of its type on the 
market. Fitted with two specially oil tempered steel springs giving 
a powerful grip on a magazine %th inch thick or a single sheet of 
paper. 
Style A, bound full Holliston Library Buckram, 
gold lettered on front, for magazines up to 10x7, 
costs $1.10 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 























MYRICK BUILDING SPRINGFIELD MASS. _ 
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THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Revised Second Edition - 24 Volumes - 80,000 Articles 


| The Leading American Reference Work. Considered by the majority of librarians as 
the best encyclopaedia for library purposes. Extensive Revisions have been completed 
and the new printing is now ready for delivery. Free Booklet of sample pages sent on 
request. (When writing please mention “The LIBRARY JOURNAL.) 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 


56 West Randolph St. 443 Fourth Avenue 
CHICACO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK CITY 

















SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 





Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 








To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 
AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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An L.B. Charging desk 
for better service 


A focal point of library service is the 
charging desk. Here the public forms its 
impression of the service rendered. Here 
particularly, time and temper-saving equip- 
ment is essential. 

Library Bureau charging desks are the 
result of years of library experience. Every 
single detail down to the drawer extension 
slides is specifically planned to save time for 
the librarian—to facilitate service tothe public. 

Library Bureau has standardized several 
types of charging desks which meet average 
library requirements. In addition, Library 
Bureau has expert staffs and manufacturing 
facilities to plan and build especially designed 
desks to meet the individual needs of large 
libraries. 

For further details of L.B. Charging desks 
and convincing proof of their quality furnished 
by librarians the country over, get in touch 
with the nearest library division listed below. 





Technical library 


Steel bookstack 
furniture and supplies we Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 
89 Federal St. 214 West Monroe St. 380 Broadway 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
McKee & Wentworth F. W. Wentworth & Co, 


440 Pacific Electric Bldg. 39 Second Street 
































Steel bookstack 
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The State’s Responsibility for Library Service’ 


By HERBERT S. HIRSHBERG, 
State Librarian of Ohio 


F, as we believe and frequently reiterate,““The 

public library is an integral part of public 

education,” then surely has the State certain 
obligations for library service and it will be my 
endeavor this afternoon to set them forth. 

I use the word State in its more restricted 
sense meaning this or any other one of these 
United States. I shall talk with Ohio chiefly in 
mind for it is Ohio that I know best and I can 
best avoid the pitfalls of misstatement by so 
doing. 

We rightly closely associate schools and li- 
braries for they both exist for the same general 
purpose. It is, therefore, to school backgrounds 
that I naturally turn to determine the fundamen- 
tal obligations of the state for education and for 
public libraries as a part thereof. 

Universal free education is the root of the 
democratic ideal. In our own colonies as in the 
mother countries, the schools were at first an ad- 
junct of the church. But our own and the 
French Revolution did much to bring about 
separation of church and school. 

Napoleon’s educational system tho a definite 
step in the direction of national education was 
narrow and restricted. According to H. G. Wells 
he neglected elementary education almost com- 
pletely; he did not want the common people to 
be educated and as for the women, “I do not 
think that we need trouble ourselves with any 
plan of instruction for young females, they can- 
not be better brought up than by their mothers. 
Public education is not suitable for them, be- 
cause they are never called upon to act in pub- 
lic. Manners are all in all to them, and mar- 
riage is all they look to.” 


*Address delivered at Founders’ Day. Western Re- 
serve University Library School, June 12, 1923. 


. Wells’ Outline of History. 1 vol. ed., p. 901. 
millan.) 


(Mac- 


We do not have to go back further than John 
Adams to find that universal education as a duty 
and function of the state is a comparatively new 
conception: 

The instruction of the people in every kind of knowl- 
edge that can be of use to them in the practice of their 
moral duties as men, citizens, and Christians, and of 
their political and civil duties as members of society 
and freemen, ought to be the care of the public, and of 
all who have any share in the conduct of its affairs, in 
a manner that never yet has been practiced in any age 
or nation. The education here intended is not merely 
that of the children of the rich and noble, but of every 
rank and class of people, down to the lowest and poor- 
est. It is not too much to say that schools for the edu- 
cation of all should be placed at convenient distances 
and maintained at the public expense. The revenues of 
the State would be applied infinitely better, more char- 
itably, wisely, usefully, and therefore politically in this 
way than even in maintaining the poor. This would 
be the best way of preventing the ex‘stence of the 
ie re 

Laws for the liberal education of youth, especially of 
the lower classes of people, are so extremely wise and 
useful that, to a humane and generous mind, no ex- 
pense for this purpose would be thought extravagant.’ 

By the time our federal constitution was writ- 
ten, the states were willing to accept the theory 
that schools should be under government con- 
trol. But the Federal constitution itself gave the 
national government no control over education 
and that power was in consequence reserved to 
the states. Whea, however, the Congtess of the 
Confederation, in 1787, adopted the Ordinance 
for the organization and government of the 
Northwest Territory out cf which the State of 
Ohio was later carved, it prefixed to this ordi- 
nance the following significant provision: “Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 

Ohio, admitted to the Union in 1802, wrote 


?Adams, Works, v. 6, p. 168; v. 4, p. 199. 
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into its constitution a similar paragraph, which 
still remains“a part of the organic law of the 
State: “Religion, morality and knowledge, how- 
ever, being essential to good government, it shall 
be the duty of the General Assembly to pass suit- 
able laws to protect every religious denomina- 
tion in the peaceable enjoyment of its own mode 
of public worship, and to encourage schools, and 
the means of instruction.” 

The Ohio constitution of 1802 further said 
“that no law shall be passed to prevent the poor 
from an equal participation in the schools, acad- 
emies, universities and colleges within this state 
which are endowed in whole or in part from the 
revenues arising from the donations made by the 
United States and the doors of said 
schools shall be open for the recep- 
tion of scholars, students, and teachers of every 
grade without any distinction or preference what- 
ever. 2 

Constitutional provisions are not always imme- 
mediately followed by laws putting them into 
effect. It was not until 1821 that the first Ohio 
law authorizing a school tax was passed and that 
law was not mandatory. Four years later the 
Ohio General Assembly passed a law requiring 
the county commissioners to levy half a mill for 
school purposes but even this law was ignored 
for several years in many counties. Schools 
were not free to all in Ohio until 1838 and there 
was no compulsory attendance law until 1877. 

The Ohio constitution of 1851 said: “The Gen- 
eral Assembly shall make such provisions by 
taxation or otherwise, as will secure a 
thoro and efficient system of common schools 
thruout the state. The amendments of 
1912 provided definitely “for the organization, 
administration and control of the public school 
system of the State.” 

We see, therefore, in the fundamental law of 
our state a gradual development of the recog- 
nized obligation of the state for education grad- 
ually followed by legislation making the con- 
stitutional provisions effective. Constitutions 
and statutes develop slowly as public opinion de- 
velops. Law may be a few steps in advance of 
public opinion but its effect is nullified if too 
rapid progress is attempted. Ohio is probably 
typical of the usual development of the attitude 
toward public education. 

In two state constitutions, those of Michigan 
and Indiana, there were mandatory provisions 
for libraries. The Michigan provision was in 
the first constitution of 1835: 

As soon as the circumstances of the State will permit, 
the legislature shall provide for the establishment of 
libraries; one at least in each township; and the money 
which shall be paid by persons as an equivalent for ex- 
emption from military duty, and the clear proceeds of 


all fines assessed in the several counties for any breach 


of the penal laws, shall be exclusively applied to the 
support of said libraries. (Constitution of Michigan 
1835.) 

The later provision of 1850 was still more 
definite: 

The legislature shall provide by law for the esta})lis}). 
ment of at least one library in each township and city: 
and all fines assessed and collected in the several coun. 
ties, cities and townships for any breach of the penal 
laws shall be exclusively applied to the support of such 
libraries, unless otherwise ordered by the township 
board of any township or the board of education of 
any city: Provided, That in no case shall such fines he 
used for other than library or school purposes. ((on- 
stitution of Michigan, 1850.) 

Here is not only compulsory establishment of 
libraries but provision for their support in the 
fundamental law. In actual practice, however, 
this provision was too far in advance of both 
public opinion and methods of library adminis- 
tration to be effective. The township unit and 
the early lack of appreciation that book service 
is as essential as book supply to a real public 
library were the probable reasons that Michigan 
eighty-eight years later is no nearer universal 
public library service than many other states and 
probably further from it than some. 

The Indiana constitution of 1816 provided fo 
county libraries in Art. 9, Sec. 5. 

The General Assembly, at the time they lay off a new 
county, shall cause at least ten per cent. to be reserved 
out of the proceeds of the sale of town lots in the seat 
of justice of such county, for the use of a public library 
for such county, and at the same session they shall in- 
corporate a Library Company under such rules and reg- 
ulations as will best secure its permanence and extend 
its benefits. 

Laws were passed to carry out this provision 
but little was accomplished in county library de- 
velopment there or in the other states until the 
Ohio county library laws were passed in 1893. 

Other state constitutions mention the state |i 
brary or the state librarian but Michigan and In 
diana are unique in constitutional provision for 
public libraries. 

When we consider statute laws we find a great 
variety of permissive legislation. New Hamp- 
shire passed in 1895 the first and as far as I am 
informed the only mandatory library law. Even 
this law had its loophole, however, for it ver) 
properly permitted towns wishing to delay ac- 
tion in establishing a public library to do so }\ 
action of the town meeting. 

Mr. Judson T. Jennings, now president of the 
A. L. A., in a paper before the League of Library 
Commissions at Hot Springs, said: 

I believe that the time will come when the establish- 
ment of library service by counties and cities will be 
made compulsory by state law. Compulsory education 


is now provided by state laws. 
If the public library is, as we claim, an educational 
: Yust, Library Legislation, p. 8. 
1921.) 


(Chicago: A. L. A 
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institution, it is logical to provide for the compulsory 
establishment of libraries. If the welfare of the state 
depends on popular education then it is proper to enact 
state laws compelling communities to make library ser- 
vice available to all citizens. 

At that time in discussing his paper offhand I 
spoke doubtfully of this possibility but after 
more mature consideration | begin to support 
Mr. Jennings’ view but with reservations. 

Mr. Jennings is not alone in his belief in com- 
pulsory library laws. Elwood P. Cubberley, 
professor of education at Leland Stanford and 
a prolific writer of educational books, published 
in 1914 a book entitled “State and County Edu- 
cational Reorganization, the Revised Constitution 
and School Code of the State of Osceola,” a 
Utopian scheme designed to include all the best 
features of the school laws of the various states 

In this code libraries are very definitely pro- 
vided for. Every county board of education is 
required within two years after this code takes 
effect to provide for the creation and mainte- 
nance of a county free library for such county. 
County librarians are appointed on recommen- 
dation of county superintendents of education 
and must be certified in accordance with regula- 
tions laid down by the commissioner of educa- 
tion and the state librarian who shall also for- 
mulate rules for the accrediting of library 
schools. Central and branch libraries and 
school libraries are definitely included in the 
county library system. Every board of educa- 
tion in each school district, city or county is re- 
quired to include in its budget provision or main- 
tenance for free libraries. The code also pro- 
vides for state subsidies to be paid to counties 
and cities maintaining free libraries under the 
supervision of the educational department and 
under conditions to be prescribed by the state 
board of education. 

One library enthusiast has even suggested a 
compulsory national county library law. Of 
course no compulsory national library law of 
any kind could be effective without a federal 
constitutional amendment, a practical impossi- 
bility. A more practicable way would be thru 
a federal subsidy plan similar to the Smith- 
Hughes and Sheppard-Towner laws. A very re- 
cent pamphlet by Austin F. Macdonald on “Fed- 
eral Subsidies to the States’* is interesting as 
showing the increasing tendency of the federal 
government to gain control over state activities 
by this method. The desire of state legislatures 
to gain the use of federal money often makes 
them accept activities and responsibilities which 
it would take years of local agitation to bring to 
pass, 


The Towner-Sterling bill providing for a na- 
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tional department of education carries this idea 
of federal subsidies still further. In addition to 
its chief provision, the creation of a secretary of 
education in the president’s cabinet, it carries 
several subsidy features each one of tremendous 
magnitude, It authorizes the annual appropria- 
tion by Congress of seven and a half millions 
for the education of adult illiterates, the same 
amount for Americanization of immigrants, fifty 
millions for partial payment of teachers’ salaries, 
twenty millions for physical education and fif- 
teen millions for the preparation of teachers. 
Benefit in these subsidies by the various states 
depends upon the acceptance of conditions and 
standards laid down by the national government. 

Enactment of this bill and the acceptance of 
its provisions by the states would be a great step 
in the direction of national control of educa- 
tional affairs. Exponents of states’ rights should 
be on their guard. Practical results of national 
educational subsidies now in effect seem to be 
generally good. Vernon M. Riegel, state direc- 
tor of education, in conversation a few days 
ago, told me that the Smith-Hughes schools are 
generally acknowledged to be the best in the 
state, and that he believes heartily both in fed- 
eral aid and federal supervision. 

The early federal land grants to the states for 
school purposes gave rise to state aid to schools. 
Various methods of apportionment of funds 
have been used but the most modern methods are 
based on local effort combined with local need. 
Time does not permit an explanation of Ohio’s 
system of state aid to schools. It is based on the 
principle that educational opportunity should be 
as far as possible equalized thruout the state. 
Weak school districts are helped by strong ones. 
The elimination of the direct state tax by the last 
general assembly does not mean less state aid to 
schools. It merely means that the money is com- 
ing from general state revenues (corporation 
taxes, etc.) instead of from direct taxation. 
With an overflowing state treasury and a popu- 
lar demand for decrease in taxes it was but 
natural for the General Assembly to act as it 
did. If time proves that it was over-optimistic 
in estimating state revenues the direct tax will 
probably be restored. 

State aid to libraries, never stimulated as 
school aid has been by federal grants, has never 
been generally adopted. In a few of the eastern 
states a small sum of money has been given by 
the state to any town establishing a free public 
library. In other states this money grant has 
taken the form of an annual grant, usually given 
only on condition that a certain standard of li- 
brary service is maintained and that an equal 
amount will be devoted to the purchase of books 
by the local library. 
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In no case has the subsidy been large enough 
to be of any material benefit or to act as a con- 
siderable incentive to library development, tho 
it has perhaps had some little effect in giving the 
state library some authority over local institu- 
tions as the subsidy could be withheld in case 
the library did not reach a certain standard. 
The cost to the state for subsidies of this kind if 
large enough to be really effective would be 
great. 

In New York where state aid has been more 
generous and more effective than in other states 
the grants to public and school libraries in 192] 
totalled $158,000, while the cost of operating the 
State Library and allied departments was but 
$210,000. Yet in New York state aid has been 
given in small amounts and for purchase of 
books only. How much would New York need 
to spend to give real aid to local communities 
both in book funds and what is much more im- 
portant, adequate service? 

My own opinion is that state aid is only use- 
ful if sufficient in amount to be a real incentive 
and that we in Ohio are far from being ready 
for it. It ought logically to come with com- 
pulsory legislation for library establishment. 
Professor Cubberley in his Osceola Code has 
worked out a definite library subsidy scheme.’ 

“Spontaneity is the keynote of American edu- 
cation,” President Butler has said, and the same 
remark certainly applies to library development. 
Libraries have not yet advanced to the point 
where there is such universal and obvious need 
for them that the state should compel their 
establishment. Library development is still in 
its early stages in this country despite the tre- 
mendous strides taken since 1876. In spite of 
our own feeling and consciousness of the im- 
portance of the public library in the upbuilding 
and development of the citizenship it is still 
looked upon as a nonessential. We need many 
more libraries like that in Cleveland whose 
service in its field is well nigh universal before 
public opinion will be ready for compulsory 
libraries and substantial state aid, 

I have shown that the state has not reached 
the same point in its conception of responsibility 
for library development as it has for schools 
but that if the school analogy holds compulsory 
laws and state subsidies will eventually come. 

In the development of any public activity or 
utility the process is usually this: Private initia- 
tion, support and management: partial or entire 
public support and private management recog- 
nized in law by permissive legislation; entire 


*For fuller discussion see New York Libraries, v. 7, 
p. 1-6 

* State and county educational reorganization. (Mac- 
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public support and public management per. 
mitted by law; and, finally, compulsory public 
support and management. 

Public libraries are going thru this pteee 
Permissive legislation has been passed in pra 
tically every state but it is left to each com. 
munity to decide for itself whether it will have 
a library or not. 

Thus we find in this year 1923 in Ohio two 
million people without local library service. Six 
counties of the eighty-eight have no public 
libraries within their borders. Twenty-one com- 
munities of over twenty-five hundred people 
have no libraries. Of one hundred and eighty. 
eight public libraries in the state seventy-three 
are still either privately managed and supported 
or privately managed and partially or entirely 
publicly supported. 

In many cases the time for the desirability of, 
and the original reason for, private contro] has 
long since passed. As long as private manave- 
ment remains in force the public library is a 
private venture and not a true part of the cor- 
porate life of the community. In exceptional 
cases adequate endowments or aggressive muan- 
agement have brought adequate support to 
privately managed institutions. But in almost 
every case such a library if supported from taxa. 
tion goes as a suppliant to the tax levyi) 
authorities and begs on bended knee for what it 
needs. Needless to say it is taken care of after 
every other public activity has had what it want- 
In the last fifteen months at least eight libraries 
in Ohio managed by associations have chanved 
to publicly appointed boards and several oilers 
are considering a similar change. Needless (. 
say the argument which has force with libra: 
associations is not that they are undemocrati 
and antiquated but that under other forms « 
management money will come more easily. 

This brings me to another phase of the state's 
responsibility, the maintenance of a stro: 
functioning central state library organization, 
preliminary requisite to all adequate legislation 
An important duty of the state librarian, as it is 
a similar function of the state director of educa- 
tion, is to gather information in co-operati: 
with the state library association to serve as 4 
basis for legislation. The state librarian can. i! 
alive to the library needs of the state and sens 
ble of the temper of the legislators, secure les 
lation much more easily than private citize ns 01 
associations, 

In Ohio we have library laws enough, in fac! 
they are too numerous and varied. They hav: 
been the result of years of undiscriminating |e: 
islation brought about by pressure of this group 
or that without due regard to the existing cour 
and its development as a whole. At least ten 
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kinds of public library control are authorized. 
In 1923 two important acts carrying amendments 
to existing laws were enacted. One kind of li- 
brary management, direct management by 
hoards of education was put an end to, another 
kind was prevented for the future, and merging 
and consolidation of existing types of libraries 
was made easier. The contract law was con- 
solidated in one section of the code instead of in 
half a dozen and its provisions made broader 
and easier of application. Simplification and 
strengthening of library laws should go on 
eradually as need arises and public opinion 
develops. 

If it is the duty of the state to pass laws per- 
mitting and encouraging libraries, it follows that 
the state should provide for spreading informa- 
tion about those laws. Lack of knowledge even 
of the laws under which they are operating is 
not unusual either in library board members or 
in librarians. One Ohio library organized as is 
that in Cleveland under the school district li- 
brary law which permits ample revenue had for 
vears been struggling with the board of educa- 
tion for sufficient funds. Our visitor attending 
a library board meeting explained the law which 
was quite a revelation to six of the seven mem- 
hers of the board. The seventh, an elderly 
lawver, admitted that he had known about it all 
the time but did not want to have the additional 
tax imposed. In another city library revenues 
were advanced from $1500 to $5000 a year after 
the state librarian had explained the law to the 
board of education and told them they were re- 
-ponsible for making their library board main- 
tain one of the worst libraries in the state. With 
no field worker in Ohio except for a brief period 
for nearly ten years it is not surprising that 
many libraries were found to be in a deplorable 
condition when we began our work a year ago 
last March. 

In Ohio permissive legislation for the estab- 
lishment of libraries has unfortunately not 
usually been accompanied by adequate provi- 
sion for tax support. Certain kinds of libraries 
have been favored in the past, tho if the Taft act 
becomes operative in the near future this dis- 
crimination will practically cease. It happens 
that school district public libraries have been 
provided for adequately, while municipal public 
libraries have starved. One duty of the field 
worker therefore has been to point out to li- 
brary boards possibility of a change in crgan- 
ization to take advantage of the school district 
In a year half a dozen libraries have 
hanged their organization from the municipal 
to the school district form to enable them to 
secure better tax support. 

Since there is so much misunderstanding out- 
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side of Ohio of the school district library law I 
want to spend a moment to make it clear that 
Ohio school district public libraries are not 
directly managed by boards of education but 
are administered by public library boards ap- 
pointed by boards of education. These libraries 
are organized with the school district as a unit 
instead of the municipality, village or township. 
It is true that there are at present eleven librar- 
ies in the state being conducted directly by 
boards of education but this form of organiza- 
tion passes out of existence thru the enactment 
of 1923 spoken of above and such libraries be- 
come school district libraries with separate li- 
brary boards, 

When new laws of a general nature which af- 
fect public libraries are passed it is the duty of 
the state library to make clear just what bearing 
they have upon library affairs. Such a law is 
the Taft taxation act of 1923, which quite 
radically changes the relative position of librar- 
ies under publicly appointed boards to other 
governmental agencies. 

The work of spreading information about 
laws relating to libraries is done in Ohio by the 
organization division of the state library. This 
division has other definite fields of work. It 
gathers information of all kinds relating to li- 
braries. It is required by law to report annually 
on the condition of the public libraries in the 
state. It collects as far as possible comparative 
statistics of finances, book circulation and other 
items important in judging the comparative ef- 
fectiveness of libraries and makes them available 
for librarians, library boards and interested citi- 
zens. A tabulation, the first compiled by the 
state in years, has recently been published. Lack 
of such information in print coupled with the 
lack of ability to secure information by cor- 
respondence has doubtless greatly retarded li- 
brary development in Ohio. 

It is the responsibility of the state to endeavor 
to build up library personnel thruout the state. 
Several states conduct library schools for the 
training of workers. Several others conduct 
summer schools in an endeavor to help those 
who have not had sufficient preparation before 
entering the work. In Ohio co-operation with 
existing schools should solve our instructional 
problem. With a well established school in 
Cleveland and a new venture in prospect in 
Cincinnati it should not be necessary just yet 
for the state to provide facilities. Yet there is 
a dearth of trained workers and the schools can- 
not keep up with the demand. The state should, 
by properly directed publicity, call attention to 
this need and aid in recruiting. ‘The state li- 
brary is doing much in promoting better per- 
sonnel by being alert to vacancies in various 
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parts of the state and in making recommenda- 
tions for filling them as far as possible with 
trained, qualified workers. In this connection 
insistence on the idea of differentiation of ser- 
vice, as smaller libraries grow, will bear fruit. 
Children’s work in Ohio especially has been 
practically neglected in the small libraries and 
a special effort is being directed to bring to the 
small libraries a realization of its importance 
and as soon as possible bring about the engage- 
ment of children’s librarians. 

In the smallest libraries personal help of the 
librarian by the state worker, urging of at- 
tendance at meetings and institutes is doing 
much to build up service, but the real solution 
of the service problem seems to me in the merg- 
ing of the small libraries in larger units. 

Certification of librarians is making gradual 
progress. How soon it will be universally 
adopted is difficult to prophesy. The first step 
has been taken in Ohio in placing in the county 
district library law a provision for the certifica- 
tion of the county librarian. Into the school 
laws of this and other states definite provisions 
for the certification of teachers have been written 
but these are of comparatively recent date, 
tho the licensing of teachers goes back to 
colonial days. 

I have already spoken of the fact that nearly 
two-fifths of the people of the state have at 
present no direct library service. The estab- 
lishment of new libraries or expansion of old 
ones to bring service to them is the responsi- 
bility of the State Library. Without the impetus 
of state help and advice library movements 
often do not bear fruit for years or more often 
die before the seed is well sprouted. Mr. 
Dudgeon uses a more popular form of metaphor. 
“Libraries are not self-starters and sometimes 
they are harder to start than a Ford car on a 
cold morning. It takes the power of the state 
to throw the crank over and start this engine of 
in‘elligence.”" Follow-up after follow-up is 
necessary to bring action. The state official is 
needed to throw the weight of his influence in 
the balance against local ignorance and inertia. 

The trend now-a-days seems to be toward the 
county as the logical library unit. Establish- 
ment of county libraries will most quickly bring 
about universal library service. The amend- 
ment of the Ohio county district library law in 
1923 should do much to facilitate the formation 
of new county libraries. Cuyahoga county voted 
last year for county library service which will 
be begun in 1924. This year we hope to see 
votes taken for county libraries in at least two 
more counties, Hancock and Geauga. Other 
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counties now supporting partial service li}raries 
may secure fuller county service by action of the 
county commissioners. Such action is possj)|e 
in two or three counties before the tax levies fo, 
1924 are made. 

State library organization differs essentially 
in different states. There seems to be a gradual 
crystallization of the tendency to concentrate 
state library activities in a single agency. We 
are fortunate in Ohio in having thru the opera. 
tion of the reorganization act of 1921 a fairly 
well centralized library organization whic in. 
cludes all state library activities except those of 
Supreme Court Library, and the State Historical 
Society. The conception of the function of the 
state library as giving state wide service has 
not been definitely written into the laws of Ohio 
but the state library board is authorized to 
organize the service and extend it as it sees fit. 
The approval of its policies by the state levisla- 
ture in granting appropriations consititutes suf- 
ficient recognition in the laws of the state. 

In New York the State Library was founded 
as “a public library for the use of the govern- 
ment and of the people of the state.” No better 
phrase could be hit upon to define our present 
conception of what a state library should be. 
As a public library of the state, it is the duty of 
the state library to provide the opportunity for 
direct book service to any of the individuals in 
the state not having it. This service can be fur- 
nished either by direct mail or the loaning of 
traveling libraries to schools and groups of in- 
dividuals of various kinds. Mail service can, 
to be sure, never begin to take care of any large 
proportion of the people of the state but it can 
be developed in large measure. 

Direct service of the state library to people 
outside the capital is, in my opinion, however. 
only a makeshift and temporary expedient until 
a strong system of local libraries is built up 
thruout the state. Nevertheless the state should 
provide the opportunity and adveriise its service 
to individuals and groups. To be sure only the 
exceptional individual will take advantage of 
the service. It is some trouble after all to sil 
down and write a letter or postcard for a wanted 
book and then to wrap and mail it back after- 
wards. Most of us would rather walk or drive 
a mile or five. I do not however want to be 
understood as meaning that this direct service 
of the state library should not be developed and 
encouraged to the greatest possible extent. I! 
will be many years before we in Ohio will have 
complete county service and until that time state 
service will be necessary. 

In fifteen months our direct mail service to 
individuals has increased tenfold and we have 
seen only the beginning of the possibilities. 
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With our book fund increased nearly five fold 
for the next biennium there is possibility for a 
splendid development of this service. . 

I am going to quote Mr. Dudgeon again and 
this time to disagree with him. He said re- 
cently: 

Investigation shows that money spent in a state sys- 
tem of distribution of books gets bigger results than 
the same amount spent in a local library. It is a fact 
that if only a very limited amount of public funds can 
be spent in library service in this state you will reach 
more people, circulate more books, and accomplish more 
sratifying results if you put your public funds into a 
state library commission, one of whose functions shall 
be thru traveling libraries and parcel post to distribute 
hooks broadcast over the state. It has been demon- 
strated that it costs the average city about thirteen 
cents to circulate a book thru its library. The state can 
maintain and operate a traveling library at a cost of 
eight cents per book circulated.’ 

I cannot agree with this assertion. In the 
first place my experience with statistics, gathered 
at long distance and by volunteer, inexpert help, 
is that they are faulty and unreliable. In the 
second place Mr. Dudgeon fails to calculate the 
tremendous difference in value between the two 
kinds of book service he mentions. The personai 
contact and service of the librarian in a city or 
county system is worth much more than five 
cents a book circulated even if the figures are 
correct in the first place. 

The ultimate function of the state library in 
its book service is as a central storehouse and 
distributing point for the libraries of the state. 
It should supplement their resources by supply- 
ing books not in their collections. When 
county libraries are established in every county 
of the state the state library should discontinue 
service to individuals and the sending out of 
traveling collections, 

In building up the central book collection, 
duplication of expensive items to be found in 
other libraries in the capital city should as far 
as possible be avoided. 

The state library should not neglect the pur- 
pose for which it was originally intended, giving 
of book service to the employees and officials of 
the state in order to make their work more effi- 
cient and effective. It should form the special 
library for state officials and be entirely ade- 
quate for their needs. 

The wards of the state, housed in Ohio in 
twenty-three different institutions, have a right 
to adequate library service which can be a tre- 
mendous benefit in rebuilding them as useful 
citizens, where reclamation is possible. In the 
penal and reformatory institutions of the state 
prisoners spend three or four hours a day alone 
in their cells when reading is the only resource. 
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Realization that the school library is becom- 
ing a real necessity in school work brings the 
necessity for expert help in the formation and 
organization of school libraries from a central 
point. Some states have organized under their 
department of education separate school library 
divisions. In Ohio we are beginning to do 
work with the school libraries thru the State 
Library with the approval of the state depart- 
ment of education. School library lists and 
standards formerly laid down by our depart- 
ment of education have been based upon im- 
perfect knowledge of library needs and available 
material, and the department of education is 
glad to turn over to a department better quali- 
fied, problems in the field of school library 
work. 

The state should see to it that the publications 
of its many departments find their way to the 
public libraries of the state and give out ade- 
quate information of the publications issued. 
Most states place the responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of their documents in the state library. 
In Ohio document publication and distribution 
are still haphazard. A new document law is 
badly needed and will be drafted and presented 
to the next General Assembly. 

To summarize: 

The state has a definite responsibility for li- 
brary service, assuming that the public library 
is part of the educational system. 

This responsibility should take form in ade- 
quate laws permitting and encouraging the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of libraries. 

Thru a strong central library organization the 
state should progressively promote legislation, 
and supply adequate means of furnishing in- 
formation about it. 

It should promote the establishment of new 
libraries and the development and expansion of 
the old ones to the ultimate end that the op- 
portunity for library service at his door should 
be at the command of every citizen and prospec- 
tive citizen, 

It should give information by publication and 
visit of proper standards of library service both 
to library boards and librarians. 

It should promote the improvement of library 
personnel thru aid in recruiting for service, 
recommendation of qualified persons, and if it 
does not itself maintain instructional facilities 
thru co-operation with institutions which do. 

Finally it should provide direct book service 
to state wards and employees, to those per- 
sonally coming to the state library, and to all 
residents of the state having no local service 
until such time as that local service is estab- 
lished, after which time it should stand as the 
center of book supply and service for the entire 
state. 
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The Library and the Motion Picture House’ 


By ADELE HENRY MAZE 
Branch Librarian, Oak Park, Illinois 


library and the neighborhood motion pic- 

ture theatre—has undoubtedly suggested 
itself to many librarians during the past few 
years and particularly to children’s librarians, 
who have so directly felt the influence of the 
neighborhood picture theatre in the children’s 
reading. Not only do we find the boys demand- 
ing thrilling, colorless books, but the girls have 
likewise acquired a taste for mysterious, baffling 
tales that merely stimulate the emotions and 
leave only an increased desire for adventure and 
excitement which it requires much direct per- 
sonal work on the part of the librarian to 
counteract. This waste is a very serious matter, 
to remedy which we librarians, who have the 
power and the opportunity to enter into the 
situation, should play a very important part, 
by attempting to give the children motion pic- 
tures with a definite appeal to their youthful 
minds while offering pleasant recreation as 
well. 

Being neighborly and interested in the affairs 
of the community is a function of every library 
that pretends to take its rightful place in its 
community. The library should be a public in- 
stitution that leads in every movement affecting 
the welfare of the people who surround it, and 
especially that of the children. It should stand 
as a sentinel ever on the lookout for an oppor- 
tunity to spread the message of the book, creat- 
ing and stimulating an inward happiness among 
those who accept its privileges. 

To be neighbors in the true sense of the word, 
we should be well acquainted with the other 
public institutions. Most librarians, especially 
children’s librarians, have established fine co- 
operation with the local churches and schools. 
Is there any reason why socially-minded li- 
brarians should not consider possibilities of co- 
operation in an effort to give, especially to the 
girls and boys, motion picture programs that 
may have a direct appeal for them? 

It is interesting to note that in 1895 the 
modern motion picture had its beginning. Ten 
years later, in 1905, the real first motion picture 
appeared in the Pittsburgh “Nickleodeon,” a 
one-reel film shown to about seven thousand 
people daily. Today, eighteen years later, it 
is estimated that twenty million people see 
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dren’s Librarians Section meeting at Hot Springs, 
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motion pictures in the United States daily, and 
of these over ten million are children. Con. 
sider what results effective and constructive co. 
operation between the library and the motion. 
pictures industry might bring. Statistics prove 
that good music has gained an unusual strony. 
hold in the life of the people since the wide 
distribution of these, the phonograph and player 
piano. And if the standard, worth-while books 
were effectively filmed, they would be viewed 
by millions of people whose first impulse would 
be to rush to the library and get the book. You 
all are aware of the demand for “The Three 
Musketeers,” “When Knighthood was in 
Flower,” “Oliver Twist,” “Java Head,” “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” and a host of other favorites 
old and new. The production of these books 
on the screen succeeds in many cases in reviving 
an interest in books which have suffered years 
of indifference on the part of the public. 

I well remember when the first motion picture 
theatre came into my own immediate neigh|or- 
hood. I was librarian at a near-by settlement 
and we posted bulletins urging the children not 
to go to the “Nickelodeon” as it was then called. 
That was in 1907. Now the art of motion p 
tures is on a higher plane in the scheme of 
recreation and education and we urge the cliil- 
dren to see any picture that has a juvenile 
peal. The splendid presentation of Thomas 
Dixon’s “Clansman” as Griffith’s “The Birth ot 
a Nation” converted many towards the possi- 
bilities of art and science in producing motion 
pictures. 

For helpful, effective co-operation an open 
and sympathetic attitude of approach is esse 
tial. The manager is just as serious in his effort 
in many cases, as we. And he will readil\ 
realize that by co-operating with us he wil! 
receive increased patronage from the best type 
of citizen. Also people are usually quite as 
willing to see fine things as those which are 
superficial and meaningless. 

Perhaps as an educational institution we fev! 
that we must proceed very cautiously an 
thoughtfully. We have been doing this since 
1905 when the motion picture came to stay. 
but our watchful waiting has not always brought 
the best results. The children’s librarian mus! 
take the leadership in establishing the highest 
standards for her girls and boys and this sli 
can do only by being thoroly familiar with ! 
the activities of her community. 
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How can the children’s librarian extend her 
ereatest influence in establishing a worthy stand- 
ard of motion pictures suitable for children? 
Chiefly by getting into the fun with the children, 
thru reading clubs, story hours and other special 
gatherings, by exchanging confidences and 
opinions about books read and the films seen. 
For very little serious consideration has been 
given to the possibilities of films for the ten 
million children who want them. The state- 
ment that children demand adult photo-plays 
is unjust. Children are only too willing to 
attend a‘children’s performance at the “movies” 
as any of us may easily prove. 

Surely it is for librarians to arouse a general 
feeling toward giving the girls and boys special 
consideration. We might urge occasional pro- 
grams of children’s films. There are hundreds 
offering surprisingly wide and varied subjects 
from which to choose. 

In preparing a “Matinee for Boys and Girls” 
or a “Family Night” program, we find a list 
of favorites including “The Blue Bird,” “Robin 
Hood,” “The Prince and the Pauper,” “Treasure 
Island,” “Robinson Crusoe,” “Black Beauty,” 
“Rip Van Winkle,” “Cinderella,” “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” “The Frog Prince,’ “Rumpelstilt- 
zen,” “Snow White,” “Red Riding Hood” and 
many others. 

Among the many “intermediate” books 
filmed, which appeal to adults as well as chil- 
dren are “Lorna Doone,” “Sentimental Tommy,” 
“A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King 
\rthur,” “Penrod,” “The Three Musketeers,” 
“Great Expectations” and “Ramona.” 

If you are interested, the first place to turn 
is to the back files of the Liprary JouRNAL 
where some very helpful suggestive lists of films 
based on worth-while books appear. I was 
very much surprised, however, to find that very 
little publicity has been given by libraries who 
have made some attempts at this community 
problem. The libraries referred to as having 
taken initiative in their communities relative 
to this subject seem to have been very modest in 
telling of their results, but some good things 
have been accomplished. 

The next place to turn if you wish to do 
some community work in getting better films 
is to consult with the National Committee for 
Better Films, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
whose work has been most effective. Next con- 
sult the Committee on Public Relations, which 
has done so much to further the movement for 
better films, which has for its aim: “Estab- 
lishing and maintaining the highest possible 
moral and artistic standards in motion picture 
production,” and “Developing the educational 
as well as the entertainment value of the motion 


picture.” These statements indicate sincere 
intentions to raise the standard of motion pic- 
tures in the United States and if men and women 
with vision would establish standards for their 
respective communities, who can prophesy what 
the future might bring? 

Most of you know of the co-operation between 
this National Committee for Better Films and 
the Children’s Book Week Committee —a 
splendid example of what effective relations 
may bring. During the week motion picture 
theatres in many places produce films based on 
children’s books during that special week, and 
many librarians have given short but compre- 
hensive talks on children’s reading in motion 
picture theatres during Children’s Book Week. 
This is a most opportune time to begin your co- 
operation with the neighborhood theatre and 
from this simple beginning you may effect a 
regular arrangement to have children’s matinee 
or special programs. You might have a monthly 
or bi-monthly program in which children’s 
books are featured and into which the librarian 
herself will enter whole-heartedly. 

When a film is presented based on a well- 
known book people not only read that book but 
often read all the books in the library by the 
same author. I once discovered a boy who 
read very ordinary books, but on seeing Charles 
Dickens’ “Great Expectations,” he was aroused 
to an interest in Dickens and read every one of 
Dickens’ novels and every scrap of biography of 
the author he could procure. From Dickens he 
went to Thackeray and so his taste for standard 
books developed. So with the little children. 
A child may see the film of “Robin Hood” and 
if an attractive slide appeared with this informa- 
tion—“You may read more about Robin Hood 
and his merry men by coming to the Public 
Library. Inquire in the Children’s Room”—well 
you can imagine what a horde of eager appli- 
cants you would have. So, too, with the edu- 
cational films—a suggestion that the Public 
Library has certain volumes covering this or 
allied subjects might increase our sphere of use- 
fulness amazingly. 

Another interesting thing to do would be to 
have a special exhibit at the library on allied 
subjects to those filmed in the vicinity. For 
example, “When Knighthood Was in Flower” 
might appear. Feature the book and other 
books by the same author that you may have in 
your library and all books on knights, castles, 
medieval legends, and medieval history. With 
“Last of the Mohicans” you could advertise the 
Leather Stocking Tales and books on pioneer 
life, Indian history, frontier adventures, thereby 
leading people into most delightful by-paths in 
the realm of reading. 
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This can, of course, be worked out with the 
children in exactly the same way, and the chil- 
dren are more likely to respond than the adults. 

The special approach might be—“If you wish 
to know what they are saying come to the Public 
Library and get the book.” 

To interest children in books with color and 
literary quality, and, incidentally, to help them 
formulate standards of judgment for better mo- 
tion pictures, I thoroly believe in dramatics 
for children. Nothing develops spontaneity, 
imagination and self-expression more than what 
the children love to call “plays.” They de- 
velop character and introduce many worth 
while things otherwise easily missed, for ex- 
ample gallantry and courtesy as in the case of 
the little boy in the reception hall at Hull 
House when Miss Addams was visiting with a 
friend, As the friend was about to leave this 
boy rushed to the door, opened it graciously and 
said with a low bow “Does milady wish to take 
her departure?” Miss Addams in amazement 
asked him where he had learned to say that, to 
which he replied very frankly “At the Bijou”’—a 
neighborhood theatre, 

We have developed our “Play Club” by se- 
lecting legends, fairy tales, folk tales, scenes 
from children’s books both old and new, play- 
ing that we are the various characters and with 
the help of some simple costumes getting some 
surprisingly good results. 

I tell the story in a very simple way with- 
holding all dramatic effort because I want the 
children to live in character. After I have told 
for example “Rumpelstilzen,” and the children 
have listened attentively with the idea that they 
can play a part, I ask who wants to be the 
miller’s daughter and who wants to be the king, 
etc. A flock of hands are raised. I then choose 
some child who did not play much the time be- 
fore. So we play the story. Sometimes we re- 
peat the play three times, with a different cast 
each time, and it is fun to see who can play it 
After each “play club” I talk about any 
picture soon to be scheduled that I think they 
should see. From the neighborhood motion 
picture theatre I generally receive advance 
notice. The Play Club meets twice each month 
during the school year on Saturday mornings 
and story hour on alternate Saturdays. At 
Christmas time we give a rather elaborate play 
and invite the neighborhood. So the little effort 
to interest them in dramatics helps them to know 
books and to formulate standards for plays. 
Many of the children ask me why they do not 
have plays such as we give in the motion pic- 
ture theatre—another evidence that they are 
ready for children’s films whenever we make it 


possible for them. 
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The motion picture theatre has come to stay 
It can help the library a great deal with sper ial 
publicity regarding books filmed. The library 
can, in turn, help the motion picture theatre )y 
encouraging better films, especially films }ased 
on standard books both for adults and children. 

Educators and all who have the welfare of 
the young at heart have been investigatins the 
possibilities of the photoplay and have reached 
some definite conclusions, among them that this 
overwhelming art of motion pictures has de. 
veloped so positively in the past few years that 
we of this generation can best play our part by 
helping the succeeding generation to form 
proper judgment and taste for this form of 
recreation. 

_As in the library we should talk about motion 
pictures that have an artistic appeal, so in the 
classroom the teacher might use the photodrama 
for class discussion and analysis of plot. Was 
costume suitable to period? Did the picture por- 
tray the background according to history? If 
this were part of the program in the school, the 
library could follow up its good work and to- 
gether we might create for the next generation 
a very high standard for artistic judgment and 
relative values in the motion picture. 


? : ; ne 
Two Library Prize Competitions 


N order to secure widespread interest in th: 

work of the N. E. A. Committee on Elemen- 
tary School Library Standards, C. C. Certain, 
assistant director of the Department of Lan- 
guages, Detroit (Mich.) Public Schools and 
editor of Standard Library Organization and 
Equipment for Secondary Schools of Different 
Sizes offers members of the N. E. A. Library 
Department two prizes of $12.50 each. 

(a) for the most satisfactory outline of les. 
sons on the use of books and libraries, erades 
one to eight. 

(b) For the most satisfactory scenario fo: 
moving pictures relating to the problem of |i- 
brary instruction, grades one to eight. 

_ The pictures must be of value in supplement- 
ing the instruction actually given school children 
on the use of books and libraries. 

Both the lesson outline and the scenario must 
reach Mr. Certain not later than January |. 
1924, 

The outlines and scenarios received will | 
judged by the following members of the Com- 
mittee on Elementary School Library Standards: 

_ Annie Cutter, Cleveland; Mabel Williams, 
New York; Jasmine Britton, Los Angeles; 
Adeline Zachert, Harrisburg; and Worth Me- 
Clure, Seattle. 
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Some Essentials in Prison Library Service 
By CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON 


Secretary of the Georgia Library Commission 


MONG all the institutions in which special 

groups of people are gathered together, 

there is none which presents a more fruit- 
ful field for library endeavor than the prison. 
Here our group is adult, but still on an average 
young in years, sentenced for a term of from one 
to any number of years, with several hours of 
enforced leisure daily, with few counter diver- 
sions, and ample reason to seek mental distrac- 
tion. Many are under the sobering influence of 
their first experience within prison walls, and 
for them the prison term may be distinctly a 
parting of the ways. To some, the prison school 
is the first opportunity which has come their 
way for an education, and for the majority, the 
prison library is their introduction to the world 
of books, 

It is unfortunate that it should often be so 
poor an introduction. That the average prison 
library should still be a collection of trashy 
fiction, poorly printed classics, out-of-date sci- 
ence, and book agents’ sets, shows how little 
conception the prison workers have of the power- 
ful agency that a_ well-selected, up-to-date, 
properly administered library can be in prob- 
lems of discipline and morale within the prison, 
to say nothing of permanent moral and mental 
benefits. 

There is no place where the book can be used 
to more definite ends than in the prison. The 
book of fact gives a man not only useful in- 
formation for future use, but a certain self- 
respect in having been able to master it. The 
book of ethics or religion finds him receptive 
when he is shy of the preacher. Thru fiction of 
good standards, he lives vicariously the whole- 
some sort of experiences which he may have 
missed in real life, reacting with his heroes to 
good and evil, and receiving new interpretations 
of life. It may be a Marden book to restore self- 
confidence, it may be Mutt and Jeff to drive 
away the blues, or it may be the lives of the 
presidents in words of one syllable for the man 
mastering the mechanics of the art of reading; 
whatever it may be, it performs a very definite 
mission in prison life. 

The problem of the prison library is the prob- 
lem of all library service: to find out for a 
given group their reading needs, and to adapt, 
from general library practice, a system of or- 
ganization, best fitted, under the special condi- 
tions in which the group lives, to meet those 
needs. It is so similar, in all its factors, to the 


problems which librarians have been solving, in 
every sort of library undertaking, that the first 
step in bringing about good prison library ser- 
vice, is for the prison authorities to seek the help 
of the professional librarian, just as they would 
seek the help of the psychologist in establish- 
ing a system of mental tests. 

A trained librarian would be one of the most 
valuable members any prison authorities could 
add to its staff, and the prison library will never 
attain its full usefulness until it has, in resi- 
dence, a specially trained library worker, with 
that comprehensive knowledge of books and 
their use which is rarely found in a layman, to 
effect the contact between the prisoners, with 
their varying needs, and the special books which 
fill those needs. 

But a trained librarian in residence, however 
desirable, is, we must admit, a dream of the fu- 
ture and in the meantime we have in every state 
one or more prisons where the library service 
needs expert direction. Book selection and buy- 
ing, systems of records, the care and repair of 
books, are subjects on which the warden and the 
chaplain have no occasion to have expert know]l- 
edge. Some system of supervising direction from 
outside the prison must be worked out. Minnesota 
and Nebraska provide for special supervision of 
all their institution libraries from a state center, 
and in several other states help is given the 
institutions, which wish it, by the state library 
extension departments. But while systematic su- 
pervision is provided in only these few states, 
most states have some sort of library extension 
department on which any institution within the 
state has claim for library advice. Any state 
library extension department would be glad to 
co-operate with the prison authorities in its state 
to work out an efficient prison library service. 
Under advice and help from a professional li- 
brarian, with the interest and backing of the 
prison authorities, the prison librarian, if he is 
intelligent and interested can get results. 

While I have put library advice and direction 
first in the prison library program, hardly sec- 
ond when it comes to real work, is a regular 
and assured income. The best librarian in the 
world can do very little with a book collection 
built up entirely by donation. A regular book 
fund, however small, should be included in the 
prison budget. This should be based on the pop- 
ulation and probably a dollar a year per capita 
would usually provide a fairly adequate fund to 
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keep up a library already established, to add 
notable new books, to replace and rebind peren- 
nial favorites, and to subscribe to an ample list 
of the magazines which are so essential in keep- 
ing these shut-ins abreast of the world outside. 

Given a definite amount to spend regularly for 
books, however small, if selections are made ju- 
diciously the library will grow from year to 
year in strength and usefulness. The bookbuyer 
for the prison library, studying the interests and 
tastes and needs of the men, will buy biography 
of the ambition-stirring kind, up-to-date books 
on inventions, trades and mechanics, the great 
books which have stood the test of time, in at- 
tractive editions, novels of action (keeping clear 
of the modern sex novels), and plenty of popu- 
lar ethics. He will put a good share of his book 
fund into magazines, making a wide selection, 
and duplicating freely his subscriptions to such 
weeklies as the Literary Digest so that they may 
make the circuits while they are still fresh. 

In organizing a prison library an adequate sys- 
tem of records for purposes of information and 
inventory should be installed, books should be 
classified and labeled, and a simple card catalog 
made under the supervision of a trained li- 
brarian. I should always use a public library 
charging system, enrolling the men by name as 
borrowers, and holding them to time limits and 
such other regulations as may be adopted. This, 
I believe, has a certain value in accustoming the 
men to public library usages. That there should 
be no time lost in enrolling incoming men as 
library borrowers was pointed out to me once by 
one of our prison librarians in Nebraska. His 
predecessor had been in the habit of visiting a 
new man in his cell as soon after his arrival as 
he discovered him, but this man suggested that 
the new man be brought to the library just be- 
fore they were taken to their cells. He said that 
they went to their cells feeling pretty blue and 
sometimes they weren’t assigned work imme- 
diately so that they had a good many hours to 
think about their hard luck, but if they were 
brought to the library and could look over the 
books and he could find out what they were in- 
terested in, he could enroll them as borrowers 
and find them books he was sure would interest 
them and they would go to their cells in quite a 
different frame of mind. 

Since it is not yet usual in most prisons to 
have the men go to the library in person, a 
printed catalog for use in the cells is essential, 
and good annotations double its value. Press- 
board covers to prevent it from getting dog eared, 
and a string in the corner to hang it up by are 
desirable features. Mimeographed lists of new 
books on sheets of the size of the printed 
catalog should be distributed from time to time, 


while notices on bulletin boards in the shops will 
bring the latest additions to the attention o: the 
men. 

Men should be permitted to draw books as 
frequently as they choose and a daily exchanop 
should be made. This can easily be don: by 
having the men place the books they have fin. 
ished in their cell gates as they go to work jn 
the morning and having them collected 1 and 
checked off ‘eal their new books distributed he. 
fore the men return in the evening. 

The cell lights should receive attention, for 
they are sometimes so placed that it is difficult 
for both occupants of a cell, where there are two 
occupants, to get enough light to read by. 

The time is surely coming when some plan for 
reading rooms will be worked out in prisons. [i 
is true that space is usually limited and that the 
cell arrangement often makes it difficult to re- 
lease a part of the men during hours when the 
cell houses are occupied and locked, but these 
difficulties have been overcome in providing eve. 
ning schools in prisons, and can be for libraries 
when the authorities come to realize that the |; 
brary is after all only an enlargement of the 
school. Access to the shelves for the trustworthy 
men to select their own books, and tables and 
chairs and good light for their comfort in read- 
ing—these surely are not impossible demands. 
Books severally placed in the hands of the men 
in their cells are all very well, but the whole de- 
light of browsing is lost, and the humanizing 
something which seems to come from the contact 
with many books. 

If we are to develop good prison libraries. 
these seem to be the chief essentials: Supervisio: 
by a professional librarian, a regular income | 
insure a live book collection, and an organiza 
tion which gets books to all the men. When 
these conditions have been met, the prison |i- 
brary will play no small part in sending the men 
out better equipped in mind and spirit to take 
up their lives on the outside. 


A New A. L. A. Poster 
R hanging in factories, in shops, in street 
cars, in the market places, at fairs, conven- 
tions—at the cross roads, where people come 
and go—is designed the effective Harvey Dunn 
poster published by the A. L. A. to forward 
the campaign for education in the use of the 
library. Above the striking colored lithograph 
of a workman in overalls reading in his work- 
shop stands out: “Develop the power that is 
within you” and below is the legend: “Cet 
ahead. Books are free at your public library.” 
The poster is 20 x 30 inches. One copy costs 
50c.; 3 copies $1.25; 5, $1.75; 10, $3.25; 25. 

$7; 100, $26; 500, $120; 1000, $230. 











THE WILLIAM L, CLEMENTS LIBRARY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
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The Clements Library of American History 


yN June 15th the University of Michigan 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies the 

new building to house the William L. Clements 
Library of American History. Both the Library 
and the building are the gifts of Mr. Clements, 
one of the Regents of the University and Chair- 
man of their Library Committee for many years. 
[he exercises were simple—the donor trans- 
ferred in a brief speech the collection and the 
building; Regent Victor M. Gore accepted them 
| behalf of the University: and Dr. J. Frank- 


THE RARE BOOK ROOM OF THE WILLIAM L. 





lin Jameson of Washington made the dedicatory 
address on “The American Historian’s Raw 
Material.” The addresses will shortly be pub- 
lished by the university. 

Mr. Clements has written a book describing 
the library whose collecting has occupied his 
leisure for more than twenty-five years. This 
book will be reviewed in the Liprary JOURNAL 
in the near future. In advance of that review it 
may be remarked that it is most fortunate that 
such a remarkable library should be described 
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by its collector and founder. We have no such 
account of the Lenox Library, or of the Brown 
Library, for example. The richness of the 
Library can best be sensed by a study of the 
book itself, which has been printed by the 
Harvard Press for the university. The Library 
is wholly devoted to Americana—chiefly to the 
periods of discovery, exploration and coloniza- 
tion. It deals mainly with North America, and 
has but little on the history of the continent after 
1800. It is not too much to say that this gift 
enhances in a most marked degree the facilities 
of the Great Lakes region and the Mississippi 
Valley for research in American History. With 
Mr. Ayer’s collection in Chicago and_ the 
Clements Library at Ann Arbor students will 
seldom have to journey—for printed sources at 
least—to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The use of the Clements Library will naturally 
be confined to advanced research workers in the 
field who come properly introduced. These will 
never be numerous, and the building has, ac- 
cordingly, been planned with a view to exhibit- 
ing its treasures in a large main hall, and with 
but a small reading room adjacent to the Cus- 
todian’s Office. There is a special Treasure 
Room for the extraordinary rarities, and work 
rooms in the basement and on the second floor. 
The large newspaper collection is kept in the 
basement. All the books on the first floor are 
kept in locked cases with glass doors. The 
building, which is singularly beautiful in both 
its outward proportions and its interior design 
and finish, is the work of Albert Kahn of 
Detroit, the architect of the General Library and 
many other of the university buildings. It is 
constructed of Indiana limestone—the interior 
finish is of fumed oak. 

The Library is placed under the direction of a 
Committee of Management—this consists of the 
president of the university, the donor (during 
his life-time), the librarian of the university, the 
ranking professor of American History, and two 
members at large selected for their eminence in 
history or bibliography. Messrs. George Parker 
Winship of Harvard University and William 
Smith Mason of Chicago are the two members 
at large. 
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Some References on Easter Island 
Compmen sy ARTHUR R. BLESSING. 
Librarian of the Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 


Agassiz, Alexander, Visit to Easter Island. In: Let- 
ters and recollections of Alexander Agassiz. 


Houghton, 1913. 

Allen, P. S. Easter Island. In his Stewart’s Handbook 
of the Pacific Islands. 1922. 

Barclay, H. V. Easter Island and its colossal statues. 


Royal Geographical Society of Australasia. v. 3, 1899. 
Includes’ detailed report upon Easter Island or Ra- 


panui by Commodore W. A. Powell, and “Callins 
Sala-y Gomz and Easter Island,” by Comar. |}. | 
Clark. - 

Bird cult of Easter Island, 
plement. vy. 86, p. 21. 

Carroll, Alan. The Easter Island inscriptions and ; 
way in which they are translated or deciphered 4 
read. Polynesian Society Journal. vy. 1, 1892. 

Churchill, William, Easter Island, the Rapanui spec), 
and the peopling of southeast Polynesia. Washine. 
ton: Carnegie Institution, 1912, Reviewed in .\q- 
ture. v. 91, p. 610. 

Coffee, Frank. Easter Island. In his Forty years on 
the Pacific. New York: Oceanic Pub. Co.. 192 

Cooke, George H. Te Pito te Henua, known as “Rafa 
Nui,” commonly called Easter Island. Washington: 
U. S. National Musum, 1897. 

Corney, B G. The voyage of Capt. Don Filipe Gonzalez 

to Easter Island in 1770-71; preceded by an 

extract from Jacob Roggerven’s official log of 
discovery of and visit to Easter Island in | 
1908. 

Easter Island, a doomed people. 
Journal. v. 46, p. 633. 

Enock, C. Reginald. Easter Island, an enigma of 

In his Secret of the Pacific. Scribner, 1912 


Scientific American Sy». 


Chambers’ Edinburgh 


ocean, 
Fallaize, E. N. Routledge expedition to Easter Is! 
Nature. v.97, p. 261. 


Frank, V. S. Easter Island. Franklin Institute Jou 
v. 152, p. 179. 
-Monoliths of Easter Island. 
v. 90, p. 119. 

Great Britain Foreign Office. 
(Handbook no, ] 42). 

Harrison, J. P. The hieroglyphics of Easter Island. 
thropological Institute Journal. vy. 152. p. 179. 

MacDonald, A. C. Easter Island. Victorian Geogr 
cal Journal. vy, 21, 1903. 

Mysterious statues. Scientific American Suppl 
v. 62, p. 25743. 

Nicoll, Michael J. 


voyages of a naturalist. 


American Arc 


Island. 192 


Easter 


Visit to Easter Island. In his ‘| 


Scribner, 1908. 


Orlabar, J. Easter Island. In his A midshipm 
journal. 1833. 

Palmer, J. A. Easter Island. Overland Monthly. \ 
», 551. 


Palmer, J. L. Visit to Easter Island or Rapanui in 
Royal Geographical Society of London Journal 
40, 1870. 

Routledge, Mrs. Scoresby. Easter Island. Royal G: 
graphical Society of London Journal. 1917 
Mystery of Easter Island. National Geograp/ 
Magazine. v. 40, p. 628. 
Mystery of Easter Island. 
v. 123, p. 767. 

Riddle of Easter Island—first impressions. Sp: 
tator. v. 113. % 

Sandberg, H. O. Easter Island; the mystery of the Pa. “"% 
cific. Pan American Union Bulletin. vy. 35, p. 8' 

Skottsberg, Carl. The natural history of Juan Fernan 
and Easter Island. 1920. 

Thomson, William J. Easter Island. 
9 
Te Pito te Henua, or Easter Island. 
U. S. National Museum, 1889. 
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Washingto: 


“Books on the Pacific Northwest for Sma!! 
Libraries” has been compiled by Eleanor Rut) 
Rockwood. Titles essential for even the smalles! 
libraries are starred and short annotations show- 
ing the scope of the book are given in every ca-. 


(H. W. Wilson Co., May, 1923, 55p.) 








History of the New York Public Library 


HE great majority of readers of the Liprary 
Tice aL have known for some years that a 
history of the world’s greatest public library 
was in the making, and many have been follow- 
ing Mr. Lydenberg’s articles, or “studies” as he 
chooses to call them, as they have appeared in 
the Bulletin of the New York Public Library. 

Now these “studies” have appeared in the 
form of a massive volume, a credit alike to the 
author and to the printer (the Printing Divi- 
sion of the Library itself), a description of 
which we set down in library catalog form to 
insure omitting none of the mechanical details. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller. 

History of the New York Public Library; Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden Foundations. New York: New 
York Public Library, 1923. 

543 p. 10 pl. plates. facsims, index. 25 cm. 
When Emerson wrote “An institution is the 

lengthened shadow of one man,” his vision 
failed to foresee how an institution like the New 
York Public Library could grow by gradual 
consolidation far beyond the dreams of those 
who conceived the original. In his history, Mr. 
Lydenberg devotes separate chapters to the Astor 
Library, the Lenox Library, and the Tilden 
Trust which in 1895 were consolidated to form 
the institution now known as the New York 
Public Library. During the years between 1895 
and 1904 was effected another consolidation of 
ten separate circulating libraries which now, 
with branches later established, form the Cir- 
culation Department of the New York Public 
Library, maintained by annual appropriations 
from the city. 

\ chapter each is devoted to the history be- 
fore consolidation of each of these separate 
circulating libraries, the oldest of which is the 
Harlem Library antedating the Astor Library 
itself. One of the most interesting of the illus- 
trations in the volume is the facsimile of the 
check dated January 28, 1826, drawn on the 
Manhattan Bank by the Trustees of the Harlem 
Commons (Harlem was then a separate village. 
quite remote from New York) and payable to 
the Trustees of the Harlem Library. 

There is a chapter devoted to various efforts 
which were made between 1880 and 1894. to es- 
tablish a public library system for the City of 
New York. Many felt that a new library should 
be built up from the beginning, others favored 
a consolidation of the libraries already existing. 
lhe natural sequence to these events was the 
formation first planned in 1894, and finally ef- 
fected in 1895 of the New York Public Library. 

The year following consolidation, the then 


reborn Public Library boasted a total of slightly 
less than half a million volumes. By 1911, 
when the libraries were moved to the present 
familiar building on the site of the old reservoir, 
the institution owned over two million volumes, 
of which over 800,000 were in the Circulation 
Department for the use of the borrowers at the 
various branches. 

To return to the parent Astor Library, the his- 
tory of which is exhaustively written in chapter 
one of Mr. Lydenberg’s book, the author makes 
it quite evident that the idea of the Library first 
originated in the mind of Joseph Green Cogs- 
well, who had formerly served as assistant li- 
brarian at Harvard, and was at the time he first 
met John Jacob Astor, living with a New York 
family as a private tutor. Cogswell’s letters to 
George Ticknor and others tell in detail of his 
various interviews with John Jacob Astor which 
finally culminated in the latter’s authorizing him 
to purchase on behalf of the proposed library, 
some of the books to be offered at an auction in 
New York on March 15, 1839, 

Continuing as “Superintendent” of the Astor 
Library until 1861, Cogswell devoted his wide 
acquaintanceship with books and with men to 
the institution which, in the last analysis, was 
the child of his brain. During Cogswell’s in- 
cumbency, the Astor family continued its inter- 
est in the institution. Indeed. the gifts made to 
it by William B. Astor, son of the founder, were 
in the aggregate, greater than the original be- 
quest. 

Thirty-five years after Cogswell’s resignation, 
just after the consolidation had been effected, 
and the name “New York Public Library” 
adopted, came another as librarian or “Director” 
as the position is now called, whose wide learn- 
ing, careful judgment, and expert knowledge 
guided the Library over the period following 
consolidation, until his death in May, 1913. The 
name of John S. Billings can be placed beside 
that of Joseph Green Cogswell in the list of 
those whose untiring efforts have made the insti- 
tution as great and far reaching in its influence 
as it now is. 

One could easily devote many pages to a 
résumé of the interesting history of the institu- 
tion as gleaned from Mr. Lydenberg’s book, But 
in the end, little would be gained, as the reader 
who is at all interested would wish to read the 
book itself, which, in spite of its size and austere 
title, is as interesting a narrative as the casual 
reader is likely to meet. From beginning to 
end, replete with references, illustrations, quo- 
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tations, and letters from personages prominent 
not only in the history of New York, but of the 
nation, any one with an interest in things his- 
torical will find much upon its pages. In order 
to make the book available to all who may be 
interested, the New York Public Library has 
fixed a modest price of but $2.00 for a volume 
which must have cost many times that amount 
for paper, printing, and binding alone. 

A comparison of the completed book with the 
“studies” previously printed in the Bulletin 
shows that the former is, as far as press work 
goes, entirely new thruout. Many changes 
in the text have been made and the whole reset 
to make a narrower column on the page than 
that of the Bulletin. Statistical tables have been 
added to include the year 1922, and elections of 
the board of trustees in January of the present 
year have been recorded. In a prefatory note, 
reference is made “to the gift of $6,000,000 
from Messrs. Rockefeller, Whitney, and Hark- 
ness, announced on February 14, 1923,” after 
“the text was off the press.” 

As a work of reference, the value of the book 
is enhanced by an unusually complete index 
which contains references not only to those we 
now associate with the New York Public Li- 
brary, but to librarians and many institutions 
who were formerly connected in some way with 
it. A statistical appendix gives the names of all 
trustees and officers, not only of the New York 
Public Library since consolidation, but of the 
earlier independent libraries. In each case, 
annual statistics of the number of volumes, cir- 
culation, finances, etc., are also here presented. 


r. B.S. 
“Extremely Happy People ” 

OMETIMES I think there are no persons, 

who, as a class, do more good than profes- 
sional librarians. The men and women in the 
cities, villages, and universities, who have charge 
of the books and bring author and reader to- 
gether, have daily opportunities for elevating 
human taste and character. It was a librarian 
in Hartford, Mr. Frank B. Gay, who, when I was 
a small boy and applied for some books by 
Oliver Optic, suggested that I read Shakespeare. 
He spoke to me quietly and tactfully, remarking 
that there was no reason why I should read trash 
all the time; and he induced me to try “Julius 
Caesar.” I was so captivated by this play that I 
proceeded to read all the others. . . .  Li- 
brarians should be wise as serpents, harmless as 
doves. They are undoubtedly the most harmless 
of all people, which is saying a good deal. They 
are perhaps our most highly civilized class. 
There is something in the daily society of thou- 


sands of books that makes for civilization. {he 
necessity of quiet in a public library keeps 
librarians from becoming obstreperous and yay. 
cous. Yesterday I received a letter from a jnay 
who visits a great public library every day. He 
writes “After all, a librarian is sure to be a eyod 
man. No librarian ever killed a man or ro})}je,] 
a church, or stole an automobile. No one of 
them was ever suspected of a violent crime. 
There is something very mousy about librarians, 
They move gently; they don’t bump into you; 
they don’t slam doors. They are never offen. 
sively profane. No one has ever found a |i. 
brarian leading or even taking part in a lynch. 
ing.” 

All this is true. To go from the noisy street 
into a public library is to go from this mortal 
coil into eternal calm. The modern librarian is 
the real servant of the people, and there is no 
calling that has at once more usefulness and 
more dignity. The enormous growth of libraries 
and the still greater increase in the number of 
people who read, has revolutionized the office 
and attitude of the librarian. In older times, he 
was, in every sense of the word, the keeper of the 
books. He was a watch-dog, and his business 
was to see that no stranger carried off any- 
thing. fs 

Times have changed. The modern librarian 
is not a watch-dog; he is a middleman. The of- 
fice requires idealism, knowledge, wisdom and 
tact. I wonder how many of us realize the enor- 
mous influence for good exercised by thes: 
peaceable men and women? “No day without a 
good deed” may not be the motto of their lives 
but it is something better than a motto—it i 
accurate description. 

They are, as a class, extremely happy people. 
Daily association with books and readers makes 
them cheerful. Every day they see inquiring 
faces and they know the answer. . . . It is 
as agreeable to give a boy or girl with an ask- 
ing face the book that satisfies as it is to sce 
starving children eat.—William Lyon Phelps, in 
Scribner's Magazine for July. 


The American Peace Award 


T is the desire of the Policy Committee of the 
I American Peace Award to have the active 
interest of civic and educational organizations. 
including the A. L. A. 

Librarians who desire to bring the terms and 
conditions of the American Peace Award to the 
attention of readers in their communities are 
asked to write to the American Peace Award. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City, for 
printed copies of the terms for posting on the 
library bulletin board. 
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T is peculiarly gratifying to receive from education as Professor Azariah S. Root of 


Ohio assurance that the state responsibility 
for library service is likely to receive permanent 
and adequate acceptance from the office of the 
State Library. Hitherto that state, tho a mother 
of Presidents, has not been distinguished for 
permanence and efficiency in its civil service in 
ceneral and particularly in the State Library. 
The latter has been notoriously the scene of 
political and partisan favoritism but it is under- 
stood that the successor to the gentleman of 
reverend and honored name, who was projected 
into librarianship at each turn from Republican 
to Democratic administration has taken office on 
the assurance that the place will no longer be 
| political football but remain under permanent 
tenure. State Librarian Hirshberg’s address be- 
fore the Western Reserve Library School is 
therefore of especial interest, and his experience 
at Toledo and in his previous library relations 
make him excellently trained to give the state 
of Ohio, if he is supported by the superior 
officers, a library administration worthy of a 
ereat state which has too often been the victim 
of the sad partisanship which has permeated 
every branch of the public service. Mr. Hirsh- 
berg’s address, printed elsewhere, shows that he 
can be trusted to develop the responsibility of 
the state to the best purpose if he is let alone and 
has adequate support. 


1) DUCATION by letter was not thought of a 
4 generation ago as an adequate means of 
professional study, but the correspondence 
course has of late years developed into import- 
ance as a method of proved value in several pro- 
fessions and trades for giving elementary train- 
ing for supplementing class instruction. The 
personal touch of teacher and learner can never 
be replaced by this method but within its limited 
field it does a real service. A correspondence 
school for library education seems to have been 
suggested some twenty years ago by no less an 
authority than Mary Wright Plummer whose 
record in developing two of the most important 
library schools makes her forecast peculiarly 
interesting. It is therefore with satisfaction that 
we record the announcement of the opening of 
a library correspndence school headed by one ot 
so wide experience in library administration and 


Oberlin, for some time head of the New York 
Public Library School and an ex-president of 
the A. L. A., which on the administrative side 
will be managed by Gaylord Brothers of Syra- 
cuse. This firm, with Forrest B. Spaulding as 
its library expert, has been of steadily increas- 
ing usefulness to the library profession and has 
thruout its existence shown an altruistic spirit 
which indicates that such a school will be rightly 
handled, possibly with a view of making it more 
oficial in relationship after it has shown reason- 
able professional success. 

HE completion of the history of the New 

York Public Library as the result of the thoro 
research and admirable workmanship of Harry 
M. Lydenberg marks the most important con- 
tribution to the history of libraries which has 
yet been made. Only three other library mono- 
graphs can possibly surpass it in the future, if 
the histories of the great national libraries our 
own Library of Congress, the British Museum, 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale, shall be written 
on as adequate and up to date a scale. Including 
the duplicates in its circulation department thru- 
out its many branches, the New York Public 
Library will ultimately surpass, not merely any 
one of these great collections but probably all 
of them together and it is well that the history 
of the greatest and foremost of public libraries 
should be written within the century of its 
development and before it has become too diffi- 
cult to get together so comprehensive material 
from original sources. Mr. Lydenberg’s triumph 
in a new field as author and historian should 
not obscure his equal triumph, as the right hand 
of Director Anderson, in the administration of a 
great library system. Happily he has resisted 
all offers to take him from New York, preferring 
to retain second place in the metropolitan li- 
brary rather than to become the head of an 
institution of less importance in public service. 
In connection with the circulation department 
the indebtedness of New York to the New York 
Circulating Library, of which Ellen M. Coe and 
Arthur E. Bostwick were librarians, should al- 
ways be kept in mind, and it is pleasant to 
record that W. W. Appleton, the publisher, who 
was the head of this public spirited enterprise 
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at its start, has remained continuously in service, 
and is now the chairman of the committee of 
Trustees administering the circulation depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library. 

RESH attention may rightly be called to the 

efforts of the A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Co-operation with Other Countries to answer 
adequately the demand for American books 
both in Paris and thruout many European coun- 
tries which the conditions of foreign exchange 
and the poverty resulting from the war make it 
impossible to supply by purchase. Considerable 
contributions have already been notified to Chi- 





cago headquarters and collections have alreidy 
been transmitted from Washington to Paris {))ry 
the admirable efficiency and economy of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The demand is so 
great, however, that there is no danger of over 
supply and librarians of small as well as larve 
libraries are again urged to set aside duplicates 
and obtain gifts from individuals for this pur. 
pose and notify Secretary Milam at Headquar- 
ters, who will then send proper instructions for 
transmission. This will mean a small service at 
many collection centers which will aggresate 
a gift of enormous value to Europe and do 
much to foster a true international spirit. 





IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 





VERMONT 

During the recent session of the Vermont 
legislature, as a part of the general scheme of 
consolidation, an act was passed abolishing the 
Free Public Library Commission, and assigning 
its duties to the Board of Education. The former 
Commission is now known as the Free Public 
Library Department of the Board of Education. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston. The Library courses in the summer 
session of the Simmons College School of Li- 
brary Science were full to overflowing; in fact 
an arbitrary limit had to be set for the courses 
in cataloging, work with children, and classifi- 
cation. The total registration was 60 persons, 
all but two of whom registered for more than 
one course, A number are eligible for college 
credit for the courses in cataloging and work 
with children. In the geographical distribution 
New England was unusually strong, having two 
thirds of the whole. Eight were from the South, 
and one from Canada. Two attended chiefly 
because they are preparing to teach courses in 
library science, and are interested in methods of 
presentation as well as in the subject matter. 
The summer courses are co-educational, and this 
year two men attended. 

Boston. The Library of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, not far from its centennial, 
is one of the oldest libraries of any kind in 
Massachusetts, and probably the oldest pharma- 
ceutical library in the United States. The first 
appropriation was made for the library a ‘year 
after the organization of the college in 1823. 
With the $25 then voted and an additional sum 
of $50 placed at the disposal of the library 
committee in March, 1825, “about 125 volumes 
on pharmacy, materia medica, chemistry, miner- 
alogy, botany, on health, climate, the arts, etc.,” 


were purchased and installed in a room at 92 
Washington Street, over Bartlett and Brewer's. 
Edward Noyes was elected librarian in March, 
1834. A second catalog was issued in 1836, 
supplementing the first which was_ probably 
printed in 1829, The library occupied quarters 
in some eight or nine places before coming to 
rest in its present building. Samuel A. D. 
Sheppard, from whom it takes its name, was 
elected a member of the college on August 5, 
1868, became a member of the Board of Trustees 
in 1870 and of the library committee in 1873, 
and was elected librarian a short while after- 
ward. He presented to the college in 1889 his 
collections of about twenty-five hundred bound 
and unbound works on pharmacy, botany, 
chemistry, and kindred subjects. Eighteen 
shelves of his collection of pharmacopoeias in 
morocco-backed pamphlet boxes now occupy a 
place of honor at the right of the main entrance 
of the library. The library now has about six 
thousand bound books and numerous pamphlets 
classified according to its own classification, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin in 1916 and later reprinted. 
and has since 1913 been in charge of Ethel J. 
Heath, 

A co-operative arrangement between the Har- 
vard Medical School (then called the Massac!iu- 
setts Medical College) and the Boston Medical 
Library (not the present one of that name, but 
one established in 1805 by the Boston Medical 
Society), whereby the two libraries were united 
and placed under the care of the same librarian 
is also touched upon in the historical sketch of 
the Sheppard Library appearing in the Library 
Number 1922 of the College Bulletin, froim 
which this account is taken. The Medical 
School of Harvard University when establishe:! 
in 1782 in Cambridge had no library of its own. 
Books on medical subjects were added to the 
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library of Harvard College, but remained there 
when the Medical School moved to Boston in 
1810. When it moved into its own building in 
Mason Street in 1816 several members of the 
fa ulty got together a collection of elementary 
books on medical subjects. The agreement made 
with the Boston Medical Library by these same 
men brought from the Library two thousand vol- 
umes. chiefly works in French and English which 
had not been in print over twelve years. The 
arrangement continued from 1819 to 1826, when 
it was dissolved for no clearly ascertainable 
reason and the books of the Boston Medical 
Library deposited at the Boston Athenaeum. 
Here they remained until 1896, when they were 
turned over to the present Boston Medical Li- 
brary, established in 1875. 
NEW JERSEY 

West New York. A new public library build- 
ing erected at a cost of $105,000 was dedicated 
on June 9th. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Elon College. Erection of the new library 
building of Elon College, to be known as the 
Carlton Memorial Library was formally begun 
June 22 when the donor, P. J. Carlton of Rich- 
mond, Va., a member of the board of trustees, 
broke ground. The building has been planned 
for a capacity of one hundred thousand volumes. 


OHIO 

Granville. By June 29 the workers in the 
Granville Public Library campaign had brought 
in pledges of $51,303 of a desired total of $100,- 
000. Plans for the new library call for a build- 
ing of colonial style. 

Cleveland. The Alumni Association of the 
Library School of Western Reserve University 
had a most interesting and enthusiastic annual 
meeting during commencement week, when the 
announcement was made of an increase in the 
endowment of the School, by an appropriation 
of $25,000 from the Carnegie Corporation, pro- 
vided an equal amount was raised. This con- 
dition is being met by the University trustees, 
with the co-operation of the Alumni Association, 
and the total of $50,000 will constitute the 
Brett Endowment Fund. The Association had 
two years ago made a beginning of the Brett 
Memorial Fund by a spontaneous movement of 
the graduates, led by the Class of 1911, to 
honor the memory of William Howard Brett, 
long Dean of the School, by raising a fund of 
$5,000. When the possibility of receiving 
$25,000 from the Carnegie Corporation was pro- 
posed to the Trustees, inquiry was made of the 
Corporation as to their willingness for this to be 
designated the Brett Endowment Fund and to 
this proposal favorable response was made. 
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The Association is to raise its $5,000 by next 
January. Carl Vitz, librarian of the Toledo 
(O.) Public Library is chairman of the special 
Alumni Committee to whom contributions may 
be sent by all who wish to associate themselves 
with the Alumni in honoring Mr. Brett's 
memory. 

Toledo. The fiftieth anniversary of the 
Toledo Public Library as a public institution 
supported by public taxes was celebrated by 
the holding of open house in all branches and 
departments and by a campaign for books for 
hospital library service. The Library Board 
approved plans to install hospital library ser- 
vice in the various Toledo hospitals in 1921, 
but lack of funds and shortage of staff prevented 
the carrying out of the plan. It was taken up 
again this spring when the Boy Scouts offered 
to collect books. Coupons printed for about 
three weeks in the daily papers were sent as 
filled out to Boy Scout headquarters. A general 
announcement was distributed thru the school 
authorities to the public and parochial schools, 
and the children took their gifts to their schools. 
where they were collected by the library. 
Posters were placed in all libraries, hospitals, 
engine houses, book stores, hotel lobbies, club 
rooms, and other public places, Letters were 
sent to former trustees, former staff members, 
churches, clubs and other fraternal and welfare 
organizations. Talks were given before luncheon 
clubs. More than 877 inches of space were given 
in the daily papers, church bulletins, and club 
organs. It is estimated that five thousand books 
were received in the drive. 

The Toledo Public Library can trace its his- 
tory back thru subscription libraries to 1838, 
but it was not until 1873 that a group of citizens 
induced the State Legislature to pass an enabling 
act permitting the levying of a library tax. A 
Library Board was organized June 24, 1873, 
appointed half by the City Council and half by 
the Board of Education. Equipped with books 
by the Board and by the Toledo Library Asso- 
ciation, the predecessor of the public library. 
the library was opened November 3 under the 
supervision of Miss Lucy Stevens and an as- 
sistant. Mrs. Frances Jermain succeeded to the 
librarianship in 1884. During the first year 
of her administration the city council deeded to 
the library a portion of the bed of the Miami 
and Erie canal. The State Legislature was again 
approached, and passed legislation permitting 
the issue of bonds for the purchase of land and 
the construction of a new building. The building 
was opened to the public June 23, 1890. In 
1915 an annex was built and the entire building 
rearranged and new equipment added. This 
still serves as the main library building. 
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A children’s room was opened in February, 
1899, and open shelves adopted, resulting in 
over sixty-six per cent increased adult circula- 
tion, Mrs. Jermain established branches which 
were kept open until funds failed. The five 
Carnegie branches opened from December 5, 
1917, to January 16, 1918, serve virtually the 
same districts as those named in 1899, In 1919 
the Board of Education agreed to make room 
in all new school buildings for a branch library 
if the Library Board should deem it necessary. 
The first of these school branches was opened 
in 1921, another in 1922. Two more will prob- 
ably be opened this year. 

Five librarians have conducted the Toledo 
Public Library thru its first half-century. Willis 
Sewall succeeded Mrs. Jermain in 1903, and was 
followed in 1914 by Herbert Hirshberg. Libra- 
rian Carl Vitz was appointed in 1922. Eight 
branches are in operation, and three more are 
under way. The library has grown from a col- 
lection of less than 7,000 volumes to over 
100,000 with a yearly circulation of more than 
1,100,000. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago. In the use of books at the John 
Crerar Library in 1922 medicine increased its 
lead over all others, followed in order by 
chemical technology, engineering, _ political 
economy, chemistry, and trade and transporta- 
tion. The recorded number of visitors was 
94,534, and of calls for books from the stacks 
162,122. Use of books and periodicals is esti- 
mated at 497,000. The deficit in operation 
‘during the two vears when very little income 
could be derived from the real estate still makes 
it necessary to close the library in the evening. 
Accessions of volumes in 1922 numbered 14,211. 
Expenditures for books were $15,065, for 
periodicals and binding $21,744. Salaries and 
wages consumed $83,117. Income was in all 
$285,117 and expenditure $240,932, 

Chicago. Special purchases at the University 
of Chicago Libraries for 1922 included a collec- 
tion of Sanskrit books numbering 500 volumes; 
the Fliigge Collection of over 12,500 pamphlets 
on medical subjects; the Merrill Collection, pur- 
chased from Professor Elmer T. Merrill, consist- 
ing of early editions of Pliny’s Letters and rare 
editions of other Latin authors. It contains five 
books published before 1500: Pliny’s Letters 
of 1483, 1485, 1490 and 1498, and Catullus’ Ti- 
bullus and Propertius of 1491. The Pliny of 
1490 represents the only copy known to be in 
any American library. There were received 


from foreign universities 4,853 dissertations, in- 
cluding many published as abstracts and in part. 

The total number of books cataloged num- 
bered 31,124 titles, 71,229 volumes, under the 
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new system. Only 63 titles, covering 126 
umes, were entered according to the old syst. 
which would indicate that reorganization has. }) 
the main, been completed. 

According to the statistics of the Readers’ !)p. 
partment, 797,688 persons used the central |i- 
brary and 380,371 the six departmental libraries 
and reading rooms in which a record was ke)t. 
others furnishing no records. Circulation 
amounted, for the central library, to 367,491 \.)\- 
umes; and for eight of the sixteen departmen(.| 
libraries and reading rooms in which records a; 
kept, to 206,257 volumes; a total of 573,751 \o1- 
umes. 

The University of Chicago Libraries stands 
third among the libraries of the United State; 
the number of books loaned to other institutions, 
‘he record for 1921-22 being 1,670 volumes, as 
against 1,376 volumes for the year 1920-21. 


IOWA 

At the time of the last biennial report 
the Iowa Library Commission, coveriny 
period ending June 30, 1922, there were 
hundred thirty-eight public libraries in the s! 
supported by city tax and two supported 
interest from endowments. Only five towns 
population over 2,000 have no tax-supported 
library. Five counties, however, have no si! 
libraries, and the county library law then 
force permitted the inauguration of a count 
library only by contract with a town tax-su; 
ported library. No county library had e\ 
been established under this law. Twenty-t» 
libraries extend privileges to one or more © 
munities outside their corporation limits. 0 
Carnegie building costing $10,000 was opencd 
at Logan. Seventy subscription libraries are 
maintained in the state, usually by women 
clubs. In establishing several of these help 
was given by the Secretary thru corresponde: 
visits, and talks, while the Organizer also 
sisted in putting them on their feet. 

The Commission’s Traveling Library owns 
56,000 volumes, approximately 15,000 of whi 
are in fixed groups of fifty books each f 
general reading by adults and children. From : 
July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1922, books loan 
numbered 115,132. Additions were made from 
the annual appropriation of $12,000, fr: 
which all the activities of the commission mu-! 
be financed. | 

Among the meetings and conferences held one 
of the most interesting and profitable was t! 
Trustees’ Conference at the State Fair, whic! 


s 


called together more library trustees in 192!) 
and 1921 than had ever been seen at any ot!! ? 
one library meeting ever held in Iowa. ( 








The Cost of County Library Service 
UDGETS of some representative county li- 
B braries are tabulated in Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin for June, 1923, with a study of county 
budget percentages based on actual expenditures 
of the last fiscal year. The tables were prepared 
for the county library exhibits at the A. L. A. 
conference at Hot Springs. Those county li- 
braries furnishing service to the entire county, 
including local city service, are Washington 
County, Hagerstown, Md.; Van Wert County, 
Van Wert, Ohio; Menominee County, Menomi- 
nee, Mich.; Umatilla County, Pendleton, Ore.; 
and Santa Barbara County, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Washington County laid out seventeen per cent 
of its budget in books, fifty-four per cent for ser- 
vice, thirteen for maintenance, ten for transpor- 
tation, and six for supplies. The percentages 
for \an Wert County for the same items of ex- 
penditure were, in order, twelve, sixty, eight, 
two, and eight per cent; for Menominee County, 
twenty-three, thirty-four, thirty-four (including 
extraordinary expenses for redecoration and re- 
pair), two, and seven; for Umatilla County, 
twenty-seven, forty-eight, twenty-one, two, and 
two per cent; and for Santa Barbara County, 
thirty-five, forty-six, eleven, three, and five per 
cent 
\Vayne County, Detroit, Mich.; Vanderberg 
County, Evansville, Ind.; Allen County, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Hennepin County, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., are county libraries furnishing 
service to county residents by contract with an 
existing library. The Wayne County Library 
spent thirty-three per cent of its appropriation 
for books, forty-one for service, three for main- 
tenance, six for transportation, and seventeen 
for supplies. Expenditures of Vanderberg 
County Library were, in order, twenty-two, 
twenty-five, maintenance not recorded, four and 
two per cent; of Allen County, forty-six, twenty- 
eight, three, seven, and sixteen per cent; while 
Hennepin County expended forty-seven per cent 
of its budget for books, thirty-seven for service, 
seven for maintenance, five for transportation, 
and four for supplies. Harrison County, Hous- 
ton, Texas, which furnishes no dircct service to 
Houston, spent forty-seven, thirty-two, two, five, 
and fourteen per cent, respectively, on those 
items, 
the total expenditure of Washington County 
Library was $15,735; Van Wert County, $12,- 
926; Menominee County, $17,430; Umatilla 
County, $11,496; Santa Barbara County, $39,- 
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585; Wayne County, $11,268; Vanderberg 
County, $6,416; Allen County, $14,934; Henne- 
pin County, $22,279; and Harris County, $12.,- 
262. The cost per circulation and per capita in 
cents for each were twelve and twenty-six: ten 
and forty-five; fifteen and seventy-three; four- 
teen and forty-four; twelve and _ninety-six; 
twenty-seven and seventeen; thirteen and ninety- 
one; forty and fifty-four; twenty-four and sev- 
enty; and fifteen and twenty-five. 


Library Tools Needed 


ANY desirable but non-existent tools for 

special library workers were mentioned in 
answers to the questionnaire of the Committee 
on Methods of the Special Libraries Association, 
which appear in the committee’s recently pub- 
lished Preliminary Report. 

The request for suggestions for indexes or 
source lists especially brought out interesting 
and generally practical ideas. The need for a 
good financial index was noted five times, scor- 
ing the largest number of points of any sugges- 
tion, and a cumulated index to Special Libraries 
came second, Other suggestions include a cumu- 
lated index to social service material; a trade 
catalog index; lists of municipal publications; 
more Library of Congress bibliographies; an 
inventory of the sets of scientific and technical 
periodicals in libraries in the United States; in- 
dexes similar to the Institute of Accountant’s 
Index “developed by every association of like 
industries”; and the indexing of more associa- 
tion and professional journals. 

Frequent accession lists of special libraries 
here and abroad were also in request. Such 
lists, issued every week and exchanged by libra- 
ries in the same field, have been found of great 
service. The Federal Reserve Banks together 
with the Federal Reserve Board are profiting by 
such an arrangement. A _ librarian suggests 
“joint lists of principal accessions in libraries 
of same class in one city, i.e., bank libraries, 
which could be published at regular intervals, 
such as once a month. . . . As most libraries 
prepare such lists, it would simply be a matter 
of combining all into one master list. . . . 
Such a list would be very helpful both for order- 
ing and borrowing purposes.” Another libra- 
rian in a publication office “would find most use- 
ful a list of agencies, individuals, ete., who are 
interested in research or survey work giving a 
short description of what they have accom- 
plished. The work of Motor List for the auto- 
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motive industry, and of advertising agencies in 
these lines should be available in some form for 
reference use.” 

The librarian of a large advertising and sell- 
ing firm suggests a check list of original studies 
made in commercial courses of large colleges 
and universities, such as those conducted by the 
Harvard Business School; a check list of market 
analyses made by magazines and newspapers; a 
check list of statistical compilations and special 
reports made by research bureaus and business 
services, which are often sold separately to non 
subscribers. A check list of research work pro- 
jected, in process and completed in economic, 
financial, and business subjects is also suggested, 
following the lines of .the scientific checklist 
published monthly in the Electrical World. 

Time wasted in trying to locate organizations 
which have no permanent place as headquarters 
would be saved by special lists of all types of 
associations, trade, technical, industrial and busi- 
ness, with the names of their officials, place of 
meeting, address, etc. 

Mention is made of the “Sponsors for Knowl- 
edge” system now being developed with the 
Boston Public Library as headquarters and of 
the use of lists of patents, “which . . . receive 
little attention in many libraries.” 








The existing sources for checking publications 
are already being used intensively. Under the 
Wilson publications nearly all were mentioned 
specifically several times. The /ndustrial 171; 
Index and Public Affairs Information Service 
are the most useful among the libraries report. 
ing. Other library lists or special indexes men. 
tioned specifically were the New York Muni- 
cipal Reference Library Notes; New York Pub- 
lic Library Technical List; Library Bulletin of 
the —.rnegie Library of Pittsburgh; Boston Pub. 
lic Library Bulletin; Wisconsin Library Bulle. 
tin; American Telephone and Telegraph Com. 
pany’s Library Bulletin; Philadelphia Electric 
Company’s list; Federal Reserve Bank ani 
Board accession lists; the Engineering Index aud 
the American Institute of Accountants’ /nd/ex. 
The Dixie Business Bookshop lists, the Newark 
Business Branch “2400 Business Books” and 
business services were mentioned twice. Twelve 
libraries reporting seemed to rely entirely on 
magazine reviews, finding them more timel\ 
and had no subscriptions to the regular check: 
lists. Sixty-three libraries used the Publishers’ 
Weekly, and forty-eight the Booklist, altho this 
figure is doubtful “as in some cases it seeme| 
probable that this heading was taken to mean 
trade booklists.” 





LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 





N. E. A. LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
HE Library Department of the N. E. A. held 
two general sessions, a library luncheon, and 
an afternoon of round tables in connection with 
the recent meeting in Oakland. 

Martha C. Pritchard of Detroit Teachers Col- 
lege presided. The programs included an out- 
line of the school library program for N. E. A. 
development by Miss Pritchard; “Seventeen and 
the Reference Librarian,” by Lucile Fargo, North 
Central High School, Spokane, Wash.; and a 
paper on recreational reading as part of a 
modern curriculum, by Professor J. F. Hosic, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

A demonstration lesson of instruction in the 
use of books was given by Mary Harris, Santa 
Ana (Calif.) High School; ways in which state 
library resources may be made available to 
schools were presented by Joy E. Morgan, editor 
of N. E. A. Journal; and “The Librarian, her 
Responsibility and Opportunity” by Dr. Amelia 
H. Reinhardt, President of Mills College. 

About sixty were present at a very successful 
luncheon held at the Wild Duck Inn, Oakland, 
in charge of Mrs, Elizabeth Madison, superin- 
tendent of Oakland public school libraries. 


Mary Lawrence, director of the work with 
schools of the Public Library, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
spoke on United States School Libraries in the 
Pacific Ocean; E. Morris Cox, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools for Oakland, on the school 
library as seen from the superintendent’s office: 
and Jasmine Britton of Los Angeles on how the 
state representative of the N. E. A. Library Ad- 
visory Board can help library development in 
her state. 

Round tables were held at the Oakland Tech- 
nical High School. A group of about twenty 
persons led by Mrs. Madison of Oakland dis- 
cussed high school libraries. Normal school |i- 
braries and teachers’ reading circles occupied 
about fifteen persons under the leadership of 
Mabel Z. Milson of Bellingham (Wash.) Normal 
School and Willis H. Kerr, of the Kansas State 
Normal College at Emporia. Rural libraries in 
rural schools was discussed by a group of about 
a dozen persons led by Stella Huntington of 
Santa Clara (Calif.) County Library. 

The committee on resolutions drew up 2 
statement of appreciation of the work for the 
department which the late O. S. Rice of Wis- 
consin had done so faithfully. 
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It was voted to ask the Elementary School 
Principals’ Section to continue the committee on 
elementary library standards appointed jointly 
this year with the committee of the A. L. A. 
School Libraries Section to draft standards for 
pment and organization in libraries in ele- 


equi ‘ 
was later sanctioned at 


mentary schools. This 
the Principals’ meeting. 

It was also voted to recommend an amend- 
ment to the by-laws which would give the state 
representatives in the advisory board two years 
of office instead of one. This amendment will 
he voted on at next year’s meeting. 

It was voted to concur in the request of the 
\. L. A. to appoint three members to form a 
committee with three from A. L. A. to create a 
high school library list of one thousand titles 
as a companion to the graded list issued last 
vear. It was voted to concur also in appointing 
three members of a joint committee to begin the 
revision of the graded list. 

One of the most satisfactory features of the 
conference was the reception accorded library 
speakers on the programs of three other sections. 
Cystal Harford of the University High School, 
Oakland, spoke on the high school library be- 
fore the Secondary Education Section. Willis 
H. Kerr presented the “Measuring Stick” (see 
LipkaRY JOURNAL for May 15th p. 457-461) at 
ithe Normal School Section; C. C. Certain’s ten- 
tative report of the Elementary Library 
Standards committee entitled “Why a Committee 
on Elementary Libraries” was read by Miss 
Pritchard at the joint session of the Elementary 
Education and Elementary Principals’ depart- 
ments, thus reaching about two hundred persons. 
This joint session had as its theme “The New 
Elementary School,” and following Mr. Cer- 
tain’s report was a paper on the elementary li- 
brary given by Lulu Shelton of the Washington 
School, Oakland, which was arranged for by the 
chairman of the section without initiative from 
the Library Department. 

The slogan of the Department for next year 
was defined as “Active aggressive propaganda 
for school libraries.” 

Officers for the new year are: Willis H. Kerr, 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, presi- 
dent; Ella Morgan, Los Angeles, vice-president; 
Harriet A. Wood, Minnesota Department of Edu- 
cation, secretary-treasurer. 


FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE Fourth Annual Meeting of the Florida 

State Library Association was held on April 
!2 and 13, 1923, under the auspices of the De- 
land Publie Library. 

\mong the most progressive actions taken by 
the Association were the resolution urging the 
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adoption of the Library Commission Bill, and 
the appointment of Joseph F. Marron, of Jack- 
sonville, to attend the Legislature in the interest 
of this bill. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: That a Committee from the Florida 
Library Association frame a book list for use 
in the Public Schools to be submitted, with 
hearty recommendation of the Florida Library 
Association, to the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. It is hoped that this list may 
assist teachers of the grade schools in establish- 
ing reading lists, and modify the present reading 
lists for book reports, some of which lists have 
caused much discussion. 

The resolution introduced by Mrs. Hirsch of 
Orlando, that the Association endorse the work 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs and 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
establishing music sections in public libraries 
was unanimously adopted. The co-operation of 
every librarian is asked in carrying out this plan. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Cora Miltimore, Gainesville. 
President; Gertrude C. Mann, Deland, and Dr. 
Elroy McKendree Avery, New Port Richey, 
vice-presidents; Emma Moore Williams, St. 
Petersburg, secretary; and Joseph F. Marron, 
Jacksonville, treasurer. 





_ LIBRARY CALENDAR 


September 3-8. Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. Joint 
meeting of the New York Library Association, Massa- 
chusetts Library Club and the Connecticut Library 
Association. 

September 12-14. At Hampton Beach. Headquarters at 
Cutler’s Sea View House. New Hampshire Library 
Association. 

October 3-5. Illinois Library Association. 

October 6. At Salt Lake City. Utah Library Associa- 
tion. 

October 8-10. 
Association. 

October 10-12. At 
Association, 

October 12-13. 
Association. 

October (probably 16-18). At 
Library Association. 

October 16-18. At Kalamazoo. 
ciation. 

October 16-19, 





At Fond Du Lac. 


Wisconsin Library 


West Baden. Indiana Library 


At Watertown. South Dakota Library 


Hannibal. Missouri 


Michigan Library Asso- 


At Canton. Ohio Library Association. 

October 17-20. At the Delaware Water Gap. Head 
quarters at the Kittatinny Hotel. Pennsylvania 
Library Association. 

October (early). At Vergennes. Headquarters at the 
Bixby Memorial Library. Vermont Library Associa- 


tion. 

October (probably fourth week). Kansas Library 
Association. 

October (probably first week), At Bozeman. Montana 


Library Association. 








AMONG 


The following abbreviations are used: 

A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

Ill. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. 

N.Y.P.L. Library School of the New York Public 
Library: 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

U.C. University of California Course in Library 
Science. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wis. Wisconsin University Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 

BaiLey, Serena C., 1918 A., librarian of the 
Palatka (Fla.) Public Library becomes assistant 
librarian of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. na 
in September. 

Boyce, Mrs. H. Marilla, for more than forty 
years librarian of the Stoneham Public Library, 
died at her home in Stoneham, Mass., in the last 
week of June. 

Carson, Jessie M., director of the Library 
Department of the American Committee for 
Devastated France, has been awarded the 
“Palmes Académiques” with the title of “officeir 
d’Académie” by the French Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

CurisTIAN, Lucia L., has resigned after forty- 
one years of service as librarian of the Bridge- 
water (Mass.) Public Library. 

Ciark, Margaret, 1915 S., appointed a cata- 
loger in Princeton University. 

Davis, Gertrude, 1921 S., has joined the staff 
of the Iowa State College Library at Ames. 

Dayton, Irene, 1915 D., librarian at Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill., has been 
transferred to the new Naval Training Station 
at San Diego. She is succeeded by Delia Nichol- 
son, 1920 N. Y. P. L., of Kansas City. 

Finney, Sarah, 1914 S., has been appointed 
librarian of Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 

FLourNnoy, Susan May, 1911 A., has begun 
work as organizer for the North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission, coming from Rock Hill, 
S. C., where she has been assistant librarian at 


Winthrop College since 1921. 


Furcucort, Daisy, has resigned as station 
librarian, Naval Training Statfon, San Fran- 
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cisco, for a position in the County Medica! Li. 
brary at Oakland, Calif. She will continue, 
however, to give two half-days a week to the 
library of the U. S. Navy Receiving Ship, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Goopwin, John E., librarian of the University 
of Texas, appointed librarian of the Southern 
Branch University of California, Los Angeles. 

Hersert, Marion, librarian of the Kingston 
(N. Y.) City Library, has joined the Universal 
Publishing Syndicate, Philadelphia, to take 
charge of the Collating and General Service 
Department in preparing periodicals and hooks 
for the bindery. 

Lane, Harriet, has been transferred from the 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau Hospital, Ft. Lyon, Colo., 
to the librarianship of the Naval Hospital at 
Mare Island, Calif., succeeding Jane Dick who 
goes to the new Naval Hospital at San Diego, 


Calif. 


LinvLey, Harlow, librarian and head of the 
Department of History of Earlham Colleze. 
Richmond, Ind., has received the degree of 
Doctor of Letters from that college with which 
he has been connected for twenty-five years. |): 
Lindley has recently been appointed director 
of the Indiana Historical Commission at [an- 
over, Ind. 


PortLe, Mrs. Marion Starbird, 1919 S.., is to 
be acting librarian for a year of the Yale Lav 
Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Ricuarps, Helen M., who for three years has 
been in charge of the Traveling Library De- 
partment of the Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission, has been appointed to the position 
of Secretary, succeeding Julia C. Carter, re- 
signed. 

Rossins, Helen, 1922 S., has been appointed 
art librarian at Princeton University. 

Root, Azariah S., professor of bibliography 
and librarian at Oberlin College, is to be diree- 
tor of the American Correspondence Schoo! of 
Librarianship to be conducted under the auspices 
of Gaylord Brothers of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Suaw, Gertrude, 1916 S., appointed librarian 
of the Taunton (Mass.) High School. 

WapswortH, Mildred, 1918 S., appointed |i- 
brarian of the Boston Normal School. 

Waker, Catherine P., 1913 A., formerly |i- 
brarian of the Marine Barracks, Quantico, «p- 
pointed librarian at the Naval Hospital, Great 
Lakes, Ill. 
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SNEAD STANDARD BOOKSTACK 


Selected in competition and giving satisfactory service in the majority of 
the important university, college and public libraries in this country. 


SPECIAL FEATURES NOT FOUND IN ANY OTHER BOOKSTACK 


All parts immediately accessible for cleaning. 

No inaccessible dust pockets. 

Compact stack uprights of grey iron providing greater book capacity per 
given length of stack. 

“Open Bar” adjustable shelves, lighter, collects less dust and more easily 
adjusted than any other shelf. 

The use of “oversize” adjustable shelves at any desired height. 

y g 


All fixed parts of the construction finished after erection with air drying 
enamel. 


Finished to match your particular conditions. 


Stacks can be taken down and re-used in any re-arrangement without 
alteration or re-inforcement. 


Greater adaptability to future extension both horizontal and vertical. 


The interlocking steel book support, the most rigid and satisfactory 
support in use. 


We particularly recommend our “oversize” fixed bottom shelf construc- 
tion arranged to accommodate larger volumes and the protected vertical deck 
slit; see Figures 2 and 106 of our catalogue. 


Let us help you with your stack problems. No obligation for any service 
we can render. 


Our 271 page clothbound catalogue contains many plans and illustrations 
of library building, and technical articles on library and stack construction 
written by leading experts. This book will be sent free on request to the 
Librarians, Architects and Owners who h&ve need for same. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Canadian Branch: 250 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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Further appointments made in the General 
Course, class of 1922-23 of the Library School 
of the Western Reserve University are: Helen 
R. Spencer, assistant cataloger, Public Library, 
Erie, Pa.; Mary L, Hilton, branch assistant, 
Public Library, Des Moines, Ia. 


Iowa State College Library appointments are: 
Caroline Orvis, 1917, Ill., formerly of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, to take charge of 
serials; Frances Warner, U. of Illinois, 1919, 
I]]., at present librarian of the Dakota Wesleyan 
University Library, loan librarian; Gertrude 
Davis, 1921 S., at present librarian of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, as- 
sistant in the Reference Department; and Grace 
Oberheim, 1920 Wis., librarian of Frances 


TWICE-A-MoONTR 


Schimer School, Mount Carroll, IIl., assistant 
in the Loan Department. 


Appointments from the Class of 1923 of sim. 
mons College School of Library Science not al. 


ready reported are: Barbara Abbott, in charze 


of reading room, Radcliffe College Library: 
Muriel Callowhill, assistant, Radcliffe Collece 
Library; Katherine L. Cuzner, cataloger, Trinit, 
College Library, Durham, N. C.; Marcia Her. 


ridge, first assistant, Morris County Free |). 
brary, Morristown, N. J.; Barbara Parsons, een. 
eral assistant, Wesleyan College Library. 
Middletown, Conn.; Hazel Randall, children’s 
librarian, Natick (Mass.) Public Library: 
Evelyn Robinson, cataloger, Yale Law Library. 
New Haven, Conn. 











CURRENT LITERATURE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY _ 





J. C. M. Hanson’s Fifteenth Century Books 
in the University of Chicago, published in the 
April number of the University Record, has been 
reprinted for private circulation. 

A revised edition of the Directory of the Li- 
braries of Philadelphia and Vicinity, published 
in February 15th, 1921, number of the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, prepared by the Special Libraries 
Council of Philadelphia, has been published as 
a supplement to Special Libraries for June. 

A “Source Book of Research Data” prepared 
by the New York University Bureau of Business 
Research is “a list of reliable current sources 
of statistics of quantity and price for important 
commodities.” It consists of a list of sources 
for business data, a working librarv of current 
statistics; statistics of quantity and physical vol- 
ume, and price statistics. (New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1923. 70 mim. p.) 

In “Books Behind Bars,” in the June Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, Robert C, Flack considers 
some of the causes and effects of restrictive regu- 
lations in a large American public library. “The 
low moral character, the lack of honesty, in a 
relatively small, yet considerable, number of 
readers .. . is the heart of the problem.” Yet 
the regulations made to protect the honest reader 
may have the effect of driving him away, unless 
enforced with tact and discretion, and “each 
reader who is discouraged from using the library 
by the distrust shown him there represents one 
individual for whom the library has failed to 
fulfill its purpose... .” 

“Customs of Administration and Procedure 
as Observed by the Staff of the St. Louis Public 
Library,” being the July number of that library’s 
Monthly Bulletin, is a refreshing variation of 


the rules and regulations type of publication, 
and is indeed, according to the foreword, “not 
to be considered a body of rules or regulations,” 
but simply a statement of the way in which 
things are customarily done in that library. 
“For this reason the imperative mode and the 
auxiliaries ‘must’ and ‘shall’ are conspicuous by 
their absence. It is obviously desirable that cer- 


tain methods shall be uniform thruout the same 


institution, and members of the staff who are in- 
terested in rendering the best service naturally 
wish to inform themselves of these and to act 
accordingly; but there is no desire to exercise 
compulsion in the matter, or to exclude the exer- 
cise of judgment regarding cases in which excep- 
tions may properly be made.” 

“The Story of a Nonconformist Library,” 
(Longmans), which is the life-history of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College Library at 
the University of Manchester, takes its title, says 
H. McLachlan in his author’s preface, from the 
first essay in the book, “giving first a brief his- 
tory of the Library as an institution, and then 
some stories—personal, historical, and biblio- 
graphical—which its volumes on_ inquisition 
relate.” The essays that follow “constitute a 
series of small—but not unimportant nor unre- 
lated—chapters in the history of Nonconformit) 
in England.” The library, now constituting “a 
link between the college and its predecessors the 
Nonconformist Academies,” was formed in 135! 
by a grant from the funds raised by subscrib- 
ers and by the gifts of a number of friends, and 
has reached its present total of 15,000 valuable 
books. by the same friendly assistance alone. as 
“until the present year (1922), the Library has 
never enjoyed the slightest endowment.” 
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AMERICAN PORTRAITS 


5000 reproductions of the best 
known portraits of America’s most famous 
men and women—Statesmen, jurists, Scien- 
tists, Authors, Poets, Artists, Churchmen, 
Soldiers, Educators, Merchants and Cap 
tains of Industry, printed by the steel en- 
vraving, photogravure and halftone pro- 
cesses in the revised edition of the NATIONAL 
CyYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BiOGRAPHY. 


(Jver 


The especial value of these portraits lies 
in their originality and accuracy as like- 
nesses. Many are copies of oil paintings in 
historical societies, art galleries and public 
institutions and others were selected by the 
families of the subject as the best portraits 
for permanent preservation. 

This National Historical Portrait Gallery, 
second to none in the world, is one of the 
many original features of the NATIONAL 
CycLopEDIA OF AMERICAN BroGRAPHy. 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO., Publishers 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 














NEW OXFORD BOOKS 





The Causes and Character of the American 


Revolution 
By H. E. Ecerton Net $2.85 
An attempt to put forward a view of the cause of 
the American Revolution, free of prejudices 
The Newspaper and the Historian 
By Lucy Maynarp SALMON Net $7.5 


This book considers the characteristics of 


the newspaper as they affect the historian. 


essential 


Shakespeare in Poland 


By JosepHine CALINA 


Net $2.00 
The first of a series of Surveys of Shakespeare it 
various lands. 


Site Planning In Practice 
I F. L. Trompson Net $5.35 


An Investigation of the Principles of Housing Estate 
Development. Contains one hundred and _ thirty-six 
illustrations. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amertcan Branch 


35 West 32nd St. New York City 
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It is made up of recent Ronald publications con- 
stantly in demand-—books that have earned a defin 
ite place in the business section of your library 
We suggest that you check it now and order any 
titles you are not already supplied with 


Building Your Own Business 
By A. C. Burnham 
Wininieial ail Ss diieseiine 


Ratios in Management 
By J. H. Bliss 
Comptroller, Libby, McNeill & Libby 


n ! i ontrol 


1923. 396 pages. $6. 


in Procedure 


The standard n oA tgtenid conceivable questior 
ot procedure in handling corporate affairs. 
1922 (4th printing 1923.) 1689 pages. $10.00 


Controlling the Finances 


of a Business 
By J. O. McKinsey and S. P. Meech 


All phases of the financial manager's problems 
1923. 638 pages $< no 
Manual of 


Business Letter Writing 
By E. W. Dolch 


Auditing 


Theory and Practice 


By R. H. Monigomery, C.P.A. 
\ ( 
\ 1! S 
ess 
1922, (2nd printing 1922.) 559 pages 


Twenty Twenty-Minute 


Lessons in Bookkeeping 
By Frank Loomis Beach, C.P.A. 


192 (2nd printing 1922 4 page 


The Federal Reserve System 
Legislation—Organization—Operation 


By H. Parker Willis 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Publishers 
20 Vesey Street New York 
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GENERAL 
Green, Elizabeth, and E, R. Gifford. Two hundred 
and fifty books for ward patients, 22 East Ontario 
St., Chicago: Modern Hospital. June 1923. p. 582- 
983. 35c. 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AccIDENTS—INDUSTRIAL 
Great Britain Medical Research Council. Reports 
of the Industrial Fatigue Board; no. 19, Two con- 
tributions to the study of accident causation, London; 
H. M. Stationery Office. Bibl. (Gen. ser. no. 7). 
AERONAUTICS 
National Advisory Commission for Aeronautics. 
Bibliography of aeronautics, 1917-1919. Washington: 
Supt. of Documents. 494 p. 75c. 
Arrica—DEscripTiON AND TRAVEL 
Carpenter, F. G. Cairo to Kisumu: Egypt, the 
Sudan, Kefiya colony. Doubleday, Bibl. $4. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Agricultural 
chemistry; list of pubs. for sale by Supt. of Docu- 
ments. 6 p. May 1923. (Price List 40, 15th ed.). 
ACRICULTURAL CREDIT 
Wright, Ivan. Farm mortgage financing. McGraw. 
Bibl. $3. 
AGRICULTURAL Propucts—PRICES 
Shively, Eva T., comp. Index to some sources of 
current prices. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Library, 
April 1923. 124 mim. p. (Bibl. contributions no. 5.) 
AGRICULTURE 
Farm mechanics and buildings, equipment, hygiene 
and sanitation, automobile, tractor, gas engines, 
cement. Wisconsin Library Bulletin May 1923. p. 
122-123. 
ASTRONOMY 
McKready, Kelvin. A beginner’s star book; with 
charts of the moon, tables of the planets and star maps 
on a new plan; 2nd ed. rev. Putnam, 2 p. bibl. Q. 
$5. 
AUTOMOBILES 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of bibliographies 
on automobiles. 4 typew. p. Nov. 16, 1922. 50c. 
{ae ae eS 
Brs_ioGRAPHY 
Bonner, Marion F. Index to library reference lists, 
1922. Pulletin of Bibliography. Jan.-April 1923. $1. 
BioGRAPHY 
Brockton (Mass.) Public Library. Some _ note- 
worthy biographies; a selected list of 100 titles pub- 
lished within the last decade. 
Bupcer 
Gulick, Luther. The budget. Philadelphia: Mc- 
Kinley Pub. Co. Historical Outlook. June 1923. 
p. 206-210. ‘Bibl. 25c. 
CAMPING 
Newton (Mass.) Free Library. Camps and camping. 
Bulletin. July 1923. p. 1. 
Canapa—Economic ConpitIoNns 
Kennedy, W. P. M. Select bibliography of social 
and economic conditions in Canada. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
May 1923. p. 303-307. $1. 
Canapa—Fisuertes. See FisHertes—CANADA 
CARPENTRY 
Stier, L. G. Analysis of house carpenter’s trade. 
Berkeley: University of California Division of Voca- 
tional Education. Bibl. (Trade and industrial ser. 
no. 1, Div. bull. no. 12). 


Cuemistry. See AcRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
Cuina. See Newspapers—CHINA 
CHINA—GOVERNMENT AND POLitics 

Eu-Yang Kwang. The political reconstru 
China, Shanghai: St. John’s University, 2 | 
(Studies, no. 1). 

Coast CHANGES 
Ward, E. M. English coastal evolution. | 
Methuen. 7 p. bibl. 
Coins. See NUMISMATICS 
Comepy. See LAUGHTER 
Commerce. See COMMERCE—FOREIGN; MANUFAC}( itis: 
U. S.—Interstate COMMERCE COMMISSION 
ComMMERCE— F oREIGN 

Bishop, A. L. Outlines of American foreig mM 
merce. Ginn. Bibl. $3. 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Commerce and 
manufactures; list of pubs. for sale by Supt. of 
Documents. 51 p. April 1923. (Price List 62, 6th 
ed.). 

See also INVESTMENTS 
Community Lire. See Country Lire 
Concress OF VIENNA 

U. S. Library of Congress. Brief list of references 
on the Congress of Vienna. 7 typew. p. Dec. 8, 1922. 
Mc. (P. A. I. S.). 

Cost or Livinc. See Prices; STANDARD OF Livi: 
COSTUME . 

Meyers, C. L., comp. Bibliography of colonia] cos- 
tume. 89 Broad St., New York: Chauncey R. \ac- 
pherson, Society of Colonial Wars in the State of 
New Jersey. 

Country Lire 

MacGarr, Llewellyn. Rural community.  \ac- 

millan. Bibl. $1.80. 
CRIME AND CRIMINALS 

Hoag, E. B., and E. H. Williams. Crime, abnormal 

minds and the law. Bobbs. Bibl. 
Economics 
Splawn, W. M. W., and W. B. Bizzell. Introduction 
to the study of economics. Ginn. Bib]. $1.72. 
Epucation. See AGRICULTURAL EpucaTIon; Necrors— 
Epucation; Proyecr Metruop 1n Epucation; \ \ca- 
TION SCHOOLS 
EpucaTloN—ELEMENTARY 

Horn, J. L. American elementary school: a study in 

fundamental principles. Century. Bibl. $2. 
Ecypt 

St. Louis Public Library. Library School. Class of 
1923. Egypt past and present. Monthly Bulletin. 
June 1923, p. 115-129. 

Eicut-Hour Day. See Hours or Lasor 
ELEMENTARY ScHoo.s. See EpucatloN—ELEMENTAR) 
ENGINEERING. See TECHNICAL LITERATURE 

EncLanp. See Coast CHANGES; HArBors 
EncLaAND—COLONIES 

Demangeon, Albert. L’empire britannique; étude 
de geographie coloniale. Paris: Colin. 6 p. bib. 

ENncLAND—ForeIGN RELATIONS 

Ward, A. W., and G. P. Gooch, eds. Cambridge 
history of British foreign policy, 1783-1919; v. 2. 181>- 
1866. Cambridge University Press. 24 p. bibl. $7.50. 

Europe 

New states of Central Europe, by A. C. Coolidge 
and R. H. Lord; Frontier problems of western Europe 
and the Near East, by C. H. Haskins and Lawrence 
Martin. Bibl. In: Institute of Politics. Round table 
conferences, 1921. Yale University Press. $4. 
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- ART BOOKS | 


The largest stock of Art Books in the | 
country. 
A full line of titles relative to 


| ARCHITECTURE ORIENTAL ART | 
BOOKPLATES COLLECTING | 
_ INTERIOR DECORATION COSTUMES | 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING | 
GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNIC OF ART | 


ART IN GENERAL | 
We specialize in handling library orders. | 
Catalogue on request. 


We also handle one of the largest stocks | 
‘of fine original etchings, lithographs, 
| woodcuts and block-prints in America. | 
| Libraries having print departments are 
asked to write us. Selections will be sent 
| for inspection. 


SMALLEY’S 
| 1122 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. | 








“BUYING FOR THE LONG PULL 


by 
JOHN R. SPEARS 





PROFIT AND SAFETY are the essen- 
| tial elements in every desirable invest- 
| ment. So many investors, however, 
emphasize profit rather than safety. This 
is doubtless due to the fact that the thing 
| uppermost in the investor’s mind is the 
| profit he will get. 

In this book the author shows, in a 
practical way, how you may eliminate the 
various hazards of investment so that, 
over a period of time, you can have rea- 
sonable Safety and Profit for every invest- 
ment you make. 

A book to be read and re-read. 


List Price, $2.00 
Liberal discount to libraries 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 


London 














FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 





Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
* . Engrossing Ink 
3 ) Taurine Mucilage 
iggins Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDING 


Nearly half of a century in 
experiencing the needs and 
requirements of Libraries. 


We qualify in the Knowledge. 























“CRAFTSTYLE” 


THE APEX OF BINDING EFFICIENCY. 


Sample binding in Holliston Library 
Buckram or Half Vici leather on 
request. 








RUZICKA 
606 N. EUTAW ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Europe—Hisrory. : See ConGRESS oF VIENNA 
ExpLosives. See Mines anp MINERAL RESOURCES 
FASCISM 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the Fascisti. 3 typew. p. Nov. 23, 1922. 40c. 
PASS). 

FIREWORKS 

Brock, Alan S. Pyrotechnics; the history and art 
of firework making. London: D. O'Connor. 4 p. 
bibl. 

FisHertes—CANaADA 

Vrince, KE, E, Fisheries of Canada. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
May 1923. p. 88-94. Bibl. $1. 

Frac Day 

Connecticut Board of Education. Flag day manual. 
Hartford. Bibl. 16 p. (Conn. school doc. no. 3, 
1923, whole no. 452). 

Forescn Trape, See CommMerce—Foreicn 
Fue. See Mines ano Minerat Resources 
Great Britain. See ENGLAND 
GYMNASTICS - 

Knudsen, K. A. A text-book of gymnastics; tr. by 
Ruth Herbert and H. G. Junker; new and rev. ed. 
Lippincott. 3 p. bibl. D. $2.50. 

Harsors 

Sanford, Cole. Our home ports. London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. Bibl. 5s. Reprinted from Lloyd’s List 
and Shipping Gazette. 

Hic ScHoots—Junior 

U. S. Bureau of Education. List of references on 
the junior high school. 15 p. May 1923. (Library 
Leaflet no. 20). 

History—U NIvERSAL 

Gentry, Irene, comp. Bibliography of H. G. Wells’ 
“Outline of History.” Bulletin of Bibliography. Jan.- 
April 1923. p. 183-184. $1. 

Houipays. See Frac Day 

Hospitat Lisraries. See Socta Work—Menpicar; and 
under GENERAL, ABOVE 

Hours or Lasor 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. Research Dept. Testimonials for the eight-hour 
day: exhibit, United States Railroad Labor Board, 
Jan., 1923. Southern Bidg., Washington, D. C. 266 p. 
(Exhibit no. 14). 

Hyciene, Pusric 

National Health Council. Selected bibliography of 
books on public health. 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
13 mim. p. April 1, 1923. 

Inpt1A—GOVERNMENT AND POLitics 

Sarkar, Vinaya-Kumara. The political institutions 
and theories of the Hindus; a study in comparative 
politics, Leipzig: Markert and Petters. 12 p. bibl. 
1922. 

INDIANS 

Lindquist, G. E. E., ed. The Red man in the 
United States: an intimate study of the social, eco- 
nomic and religious life of the American Indian. 
Doran. Bibl. $3.50. 

Insects, INJuRIOUS AND BENEFICIAL 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Insects: bees, 
honey, and insects injurious to man, animals, plants, 
and crops: list of pubs. for sale by Supt. of Docu- 
ments. 24 p. May 1923. (Price List 41, 13th ed.). 

INSURANCE 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
use and occupancy insurance, 3 typew. p. Dec. 14, 
1922. 400... (PA, 3S}. 


INVESTMENTS 
U. S, Library of Congress. List of references on 
American investments in foreign countries, 9 mim. 


p. Dec, 13, 1922. 


TWICE-A-MovrTy 


IyaALY—GOVERNMENT AND Ponitics. See Fascisy 
Lasor Unions 
Welbourne, E. Miners’ unions of Northum! | 
and Durham. Cambridge University Press. | 
LAUGHTER 
Greig, J. Y. T. The psychology of laught 
comedy. Dodd. 18 p. bibl. O. $4. 
Leap POISONING 
Burnham, A. C. Prevention of industria! ead 
poisoning in English factories. Boston: Haryar 
Medical School. Journal of Industrial Hygiene. }\no 
1923. p. 57-61. Bibl. 75c. 
Liperta. See Necroes—Epucation 
Lisraries, Hospirat. See UNDER GENERAL, ABO 
Loca GoveRNMENT. See New York (Srate)—Goy. 
ERNMENT AND POLITICS 
MANUFACTURES 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Commerce and 
manufactures; list of pubs. for sale by Supt. of 
Documents. 51 p. April 1923. (Price List 62. 6th 
ed.). 
MARBLE 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of referen 
marble and the marble industry. 11 typew. p. Dee, 
32, 2022... 91:30: (CP. &5..S.) 
Mines AND Minerat Resources 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Mines: ex. 
plosives, fuel, gas, gasoline, petroleum; list oi 
for sale by Supt. of Documents. 22 p. Apri! 1923. 
(Price List 58, 10th ed.). 
Moror TRANSPORTATION. See TRANSPORTATION 
MunicipaL OWNERSHIP 
U, S. Library of Congress. Brief list of re! 
on municipal ownership of public utilities. | 
p. Feb. 26, 1923. 
NATIONAL PARKS AND RESERVES 
U. S. National Park Service. Rules and regulations, 
Crater Lake National Park, Oregon. . . . Bil 
-. . . Mount Rainier National Park 
ington. . . . Bibl. 
— .. . Wind Cave National Park, S 
Dakota. . . . Bibl. 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming. 
Bibl. 
Necrors—EpucaTION 
Allen. G. W. Trustees of donations for ed 
in Liberia: a story of philanthropic endeavor 
1923. Fenway, Boston: Gardner W. Allen 
Historical Society. Bibl. 
New EncLtanp—DescripTion AND TRAVEL 
Boston Public Library. Automobile journeys in 
New England. July 7, 1923. (Ten-book list. 1 
New York (State)—GoOverNMENT AND Porttics 
New York State Library. Legislative Ret 
Section. References on local government in New 
York State. Albany. 1 typew. p. 20c. (P. A. I. 5.) 
NEWSPAPERS 
Atwood, M. V. The country newspaper. MeClurg 
Bibl. $1. (Natl. social science ser.) 
NEWSPAPERS—CHINA 
Newspapers and periodicals in China. In: 
head, H. G. W., ed. China year book, 1923 
Victoria Road, Tientsin, China: Tientsin Pres 
132-199. $10 (Mex.). 
NuMISMATICS 
Brown, C. J. Coins of India, Oxford Universit 
Press. Bibl. 85c. 
Occupations—Diseasrs AND Hycrenr. See | 
POISONING 
Om. See Os anv Fats; PETROLEUM 
Oits ‘AND Fats 
U. S. Library of Congress. Supplementary |! 0! 
references on edible oils and fats. 7 mim. p 2 
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THE 
JOHNSTON 
MAGAZINE 

HOLDER 


oo(>—_———aw 355 ee __)-- 


JOHNSTON 


Library Magazine Holders 


This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 


Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 


the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company om i395 Ridge Avenue 


Penna 




















QUALITY: 


SERVICE — 





Binding and re-binding only pays when done by a thoroughly competent library 
binder, and at a price which will assure you of only the best in material and work- 
manship. The Wagenvoord bindings will satisfy the most discriminating librarian. 





“Wage 


Library Bookbinders & 


“Samples Bound Free” 





a a 


b+ x Lansing, Mich. 
“Our Binding Outwears the Book” 
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| For a Selected | 
| List of Text-Books init 


| 
j le 
j Write for our Catalogue of 
i c. . Tr 
School and College Text- 
Books—new and revised 1923 
Edition ready Aug. 15. <A 
selected list of the most lit 
i popular text-books of all |i 
j blishers. cl ssthed by “ Ve 
i publishers, classified by sub 
ject. Handy size. | 
Your most convenient refer- | 


ence and order list. Hit 


wer 4 


Tue BaKxer & Taytor Co. 
354 Fourth Ave., New York 


oom Ne hie 


Fait <} 
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Uniform System of Accounts for Electrical 


’ e 
Corporations 
Prepared by the National Association of Railway 
ares \-caeneneary, with the assistance of the Na 
tional Electric Light Associati m. Recomme Il by b = 


sociations fos adopti« yn by all the state u 
Uniform System of Accounts for Gas. 
Corporations 


Prepared by the National Association of Railway and 


Utilities Commissioners, with the assistance of the Amer 
can Gas Association. Recommended by both associations 
for adoption by all the state utility commissions 

Fac h volume contains a complete subject and title index, 
with page and account numbers for every reference to 


each arti cle, item and account mentioned in the classit 
cation. Postpaid $1.00. 


LAW REPORTING CO., 76 William St., New York 











TOBACCOLAND By Carl ee Werner 


Profusely Pie ustrated with drawings ar 


and appr ating nearly a yoaes f fact: no 
it is at once a fund of entertainment and a compendium 
of useful and interesting informatic m for every lover of 
“the weed’’ and every mem ~ rf the lustry. 

From this book both the sm es and the merchant may 
learn not only the hist ry of tobacco, its mance, leg 
ends and poetry, but every detail of its cultivation, classin 

ation and manufacturing processes 

With a copy of “Tobaccoland” every s ker become 
a connoisseur, and every tobhacconist become um expert 


Price, $3.00 net, delivered. Terms, payment 
with order. 


THE TOBACCO LEAF PUB. CO. 


__ 140 Front Street New York City 
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TWICE-A-MoNTH 


—. 





PareENtT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

Lombard, E. C. Recent development of parent- 
teacher associations. U.S. Bureau of Education. Bibl. 
(Bull. 1923, no. 5). 

Parks, Nationat. See Nationa. Parks AND RESERVES. 
Pensions. See U. S. Pensions Bureau. 
PETROLEUM 

Oil production in Russia. U. S, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Commerce Reports. June 
4, 1923. p. 635. 10c. 

Richardson, G. B, Petroleum in 1919-1921. U. S. 
Geological Survey. Bibl. May 26, 1923. (From Min- 
eral resources of the U. S., 1921, pt. 2). 

See also Mines AND Minerat Resources. 
PLay 

Hutchinson, Dorothy. Preparation of school 
grounds for play fields and athletic events. U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education, Bibl. (Physical education ser. 
no. 1). 

Ports. See Harsors 
Potato 

Taubenhaus, Jacob J. The culture and diseases of 

the sweet potato. Dutton. 7 p. bibl. O. $6. 
Prices 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. Research Dept. Report on increase in prices, 
cost of living and business activity. Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 40 mim. p. Jan. 5, 1923. 

Summary of report on increase in prices, cost of 
living and business activity. 7 mim. p. 

See also AGRICULTURAL Propucts—Prices 
PRINTERS 

Austen-Leigh, R. A., and G. T. Meynell, eds. Mas- 
ter printers annual and typographical year book, 1923. 
London: Spottiswoode. Bibl. 12s. 6d. 

Prisons 

Hart, H. H. Penology an educational problem. 

Russell Sage Foundation. Bibl. 10c. 
Proysect Meruop in Epucation 

Newton (Mass.) Free Library. The project method 

in education. Bulletin. May, 1923. p. 1. 
PsYCHOLOGY 

Baudouin, Charles. The power within us; tr. from 
the French by Eden and Cedar Paul. Dodd. 4 p. 
bibl. D. $1.50. 

Conklin, E. S. Scale of values methods for studies 
in genetic psychology. Eugene: University of Ore- 
gon. Bibl. May, 1923. $1. (Pub. v. 2, no. 1). 

Humphrey, George. Story of man’s mind. Small. 
Bibl. $3. 

Warden, Carl J. The distribution of practice in 
animal learning. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins. 
3 p. bibl. O. pap. $1. (Comparative psychology 
monographs; v. 1, serial no. 3). 

See also LAUGHTER. 

Pyrorecunics. See Fireworks 

Pustic Heattu. See Hycrene, Pusric 

Puriic Service Corrorations. See MunictpAL OwNer- 
SHIP 

Rapium 

U. S. Radium Corporation. Research Bureau of 
Medical Literature. Bibliography: complete for 1922 
and selected articles abstracted on radium and radium 
therapy. 47 p. (Supplement no. 1). 

Ropinson, Epwin ARLINGTON 

Morris, Lloyd. The poetry of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson; an essay in appreciation; with a bibl. by 
W. Van R. Whitall. Doran. $1.50. 

Russta. See PETROLEUM 
Scuoo.nouses. See Pay 
Scuoots. See Epucation; Vacation ScHOOLS 
Scuoois—Evementary. See Epucatton—-ELEMENTARY 
Scortanp—History—Sources 

Anderson, Alan O., ed. Early sources of Scottish 


history, A. D. 500 to 1286. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. 2v. Bibl. notes, v. 1, p. xxi-ci. 
Secret SOCIETIES 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
secret societies (exclusive of fraternities and the Ky 
Klux Klan). 16 typew. p. Dec. 4, 1922. 81.19. 
(Phi. 3) 
Socia, WorK—MEDICAL 
Russell Sage Foundation Library. Hospital social 
service (rev. ed.): a selected bibliography. Builetin. 
June 1, 923. 4p. (No. 59). 
Spenser, EpmMuND 
Carpenter, Frederic I. A reference guide to Ed. 
mund Spenser. University of Chicago Press. 339 
O. $3.50. 
STANDARD OF LIVING 
Comish, N. H. Standard of living: elements of con. 
sumption. Macmillan. Bibl. $2. 
STATISTICS 
Kelley, T. L. Statistical method. Macmillan. Bib), 
$4. (Text-book ser.). 
Srrikes AND LockouTs 
U. S. Library of Congress. Brief list of references 
on railroad shopmen’s strike, 1922. 6 typew. p. Novy., 
1922. 70c. 
TARIFF 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the tariff act of 1922. 10 mim. p. Dec., 1922. 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
British Association of Trade and Technical Jour- 
nals, Official handbook, 1923. Sicilian House, South- 
ampton Row, London W. C. 1. 102 p. 1s. 
New York Public Library. New technical books: 
a selected list on industrial arts and engineering 
added to the . . . library Jan.-March, 1923. 12 
p. (v. 8, no. 1). 
TextTiLe INpustRY AND Faprics 
Lister, Mamie. Review of recent work on testing 
textile materials. 1211 Cathedral st., Baltimore: 
Journal of Home Economics. June, 1923. p. 303-307. 
Bibl. 25c. 
THEATRE 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the little theatre. 6 typew. p. Nov. 29, 1922. 70c. 
CPA. 1.8). 
THEOLOGY 
Gavin, Frank.. Some aspects of contemporary 
Greek Orthodox thought. Milwaukee: Morehouse 
Pub. Co. 5 p. bibl. O. $2. (Hale lectures; West- 
ern Theological Seminary, Chicago, ser. 1922). 
Trane Untons. See Lasor Unions 
TRANSPORTATION 
White, Percival. Motor transportation of mer- 
chandise and passengers. McGraw. Bibl. $4. 
TUBERCULOSIS 
Walsh, Joseph. Lectures on tuberculosis. White 
Haven, Pa.: White Haven Sanitorium. Bibl. 
Unions. See Lasor Unions 
Unirep Srates—Economic Connitions 
Cowdrick, E. S. Industrial history of the United 
States. Ronald. Bibl. $2.75. 
Unitep Srares-—-FreperaL Power Commission 
Conover, Milton. Federal Power Commission: its 
history. activities and organization. — Baltimore: 
John Hopkins Press. Bibl. $1. (Institute for 
Govt. Research service monographs of the U. S. govt. 
no. 17). 
Uniren States—Foreicn RELATIONS 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of articles in re 
cent periodicals and newspapers on the present for- 
eign policy of the U. S. and its relationship with 
other governments. 6 typew. p. Dec. 15, 1922. ‘Ue. 
(P. A. L, S.). 
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MODERN “COMEDIE HUMAINE” | | Gems of Composition and Criticism 
6oV I STAS’’ By DR. ORESTES A. BROWNSON 
compiled 3 Arrange j ri : 
ey WALTER 6. eTEVERS Compiled and Arranged by David Battle 
5 33 P P ~= ” This new book contains a well-chosen selection of essays 
“Enlightening Essays on Life in pied ool City Star. from Dr. Brownson’s pen which show his charming style 
Blue Silk Cloth, 12mo, 160 pp. Gold Stamped, $2.00. and his sound interpretation of literature. Should be 
su Richly Ilustrated in every important library in America \ few of the 
“*Yjstas’ very pleasant and picturesque.” subjects are: “American Literature.” “Women’s 
; —Jusserand, Ambassador. Novels,” “The Works of Daniel Webster,” “Literature, 
“4 splendid piece of work, which so well portrays various Love and Marriage.” 
phases of French life.” | . 
phas ench Tietes thie Sikes ibaiabbes. 265 pp. Bound in Cloth. $1.50 postpaid. 
“Fine and interesting.”"—Charles Barret, Consul General. Published by 
To Read “Vistas” Is to See France | |; OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Indiana 
TEITH BOOK co 456 WEST 22d STREET | Also for sale by Benziger Bros., New York and by the 
MEN . NEW YORK CITY | Compiler, David Battle, Thorold, Ontario. 
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| WE SPECIALIZE IN LIBRARY BINDING ONLY 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS, WM. H. RADEMAEKERS JR, 
President Secretary ard Treasurer 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 
Corner of Chester Ave. and Oraton St., Newark, ™. J. 
Newark, New Jersey, Library Binders 


All our work is under our own supervision. Our 36 years’ experience enables us to give the 
best workmanship, service and quick delivery at the most moderate prices. 
Send for latest Price List. Let us bind two vols., Fiction Size, as samples of our work. 
All books are insured against loss while in our bindery. 
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The Multicomb Binder 


A new binder that has many advantages for library use. The 
“Comb,” which may be had in size of one-half inch up to four inches 
in width, holds the magazines naturally and firmly. No punching 
or marring of the magazines, no rods, springs, tapes or fasteners 
are required. Will hold up to six copies of any standard magazine. 


Bound in leather or buckram. Prices on application. 


HENRY H. TESS & CO., Manufacturers 
32-34 Vesey Street, New York 








Patent applied for 





























THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


We have three binderies located in three library centers of the country. Do not waste 
time and money by sending your work far away. Ask us how we can practically elim- 
inate the largest part of transportation charges. 


Our binderies are located in 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
728 Myrick Bldg. 1965 E. 66th St. 127 W. Peachtree St. 














Unirep Strares—GENERAL Lanp OFFICE 
Conover, Milton. The General Land Office; its his- 
tory, activities and organization. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 41. p. bibl. O. $1.50. (Service 
monographs of the U. S. Govt.; no. 13). 
Unirep Statres—History : 
MacDonald, William. Three centuries of Ameri- 
can democracy. Holt. 7 p. bibl. D. $2.25 
Unirep States—History—Coioniat Periop. See Cos- 
TUME 
Unirep Srates—InrERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Bernhardt, Joshua. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: its history, activities and organization. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. Bibl. $1. (Service 
monograph no. 18). 
Unirep Srates—Pensions Bureau 
Weber, G. A. Bureau of Pensions: its history, ac- 
tivities and organization. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. Bibl. $1. (Service monograph no. 24). 
Unirep Sratres—Raitroad Lazor Boarp 
Bernhardt, Joshua. Railroad Labor Board: its his- 
tory, activities and organization. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. Bibl. $1. 
Unirep Srates—SupremMe Court 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
judicial legislation by decisions of the io 
court declaring laws unconstitutional. 11 mim. p. 
Dec. 1, 1922. 
List of references on the Supreme Court of the 
U. S., 1916-1922 (supplementary to the typewritten 
list, 1912-1916). 8mm. p. Dec. 14, 1922. 
VACATION SCHOOLS 
Doherty. Margaret. Summer schools and all-year 
schools. University of Ohio. Educational Research 
Bulletin. May 2, 1923. p. 139-140. 
Variation (Brotocy). See EvoLution 
VocaTIONAL GuipANce. See CARPENTRY 
Women 1 INpbusTRY 
U. S. Women’s Bureau. Share of wage-earning 
women in family support. U. S. Women’s Bureau. 


Bibl. (Bull. no. 30). 
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POSITIONS WAN TE D 

Library school graduate with five years’ experience in 
classification and cataloging wants position in College 
library in the South. E. L. 14 

Young woman, Ph. D. pr seo gy! experienced in 
editorial work, translation (French, German, Russian, 
Ssanish) research work (economics, history, philosophy, 
etc.) library and secretarial work, wants position, N. H. 
14. 

Woman, experienced in general library work would 
like position as assistant in town library in the vicinity 
of New York or in New England. F. C, 14. 

Librarian with experience in public library and as 
school librarian wants position as assistant in an eastern 
state south of New York State. S. C. 14. 

Position wanted by a college graduate with library 
training and over ten years’ experience in cataloging 
and reference work, especially in art and music. Y. Z. 
14. 

Library school graduate with eleven years’ expe 
rience in college, normal and public with rural exten- 
sion, desires position as librarian in a medium sized 
public library. References. I. B. 14. 

College and library school graduate with five years’ 
experience in cataloging and indexing in large public 
library and special libraries, together with some expe- 
rience in reference work, desires position as head cata- 
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loger or organizer of special library in New York (Cin 
or immediate vicinity. C. S, 14. 

Librarian with high school education, twelve weeks’ 
summer training, and fifteen years’ experience in | 
having over 16,000 volumes, and using modern m: 
wants position. M. L. 14. 

Wanted, in a public library in the Northw: 
assistant for the cataloging department for ten » 


beginning September. Requirements, library schoo! 


graduation or at least two years” experience in c 
ing. Salary $110 to $120 a month. A. T. D. 14. 

College woman, library trained with several 
high school teaching experience and seven years’ 


library experience in public and college libraries «jo<;.. 


position September first or later, preferably in | 
fornia, or other western state. U. T. 14. 

Mount Holyoke College and library school gra 
with fifteen years’ experience in three libraries 
last five as librarian of a library with circulation «| 
150,000—seeks position in the fall. M. H. 14 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Wanted assistant reference librarian and chief |yrancl) 


librarian, by a Middle West library. R. M. 14. 

Wanted, a trained children’s librarian as assista: 
head of children’s department, for work with 
schools, to begin September Ist. State fully training 
and experience also salary expected. Address Evanston 
Public Library, Evanston, II]. 

Wanted, woman for head librarian in a State Teach. 
ers College in the Northwest. Salary $2,000. Librar; 
school degree and experience desired. E. L. 14. 

Wanted, a library trained cataloger to begin wo! 
September Ist. Opportunity will be given to do work 
in other departments and for promotion. Address L. | 





Robinson, Secretary, Warren County Public Library. 


Monmouth, Illinois. 

Large public library in Mid-West wants a cat 
assistant. Give full information regarding education 
library training and experience. Salary $1200. C. 0. 14 


TWICE-A-Mo\ TR 


The United States Civil Service Commi ssion announces 


the following open competitive examination: Library 
Specialist. 


The receipt of applications will close August 7. The 


examination is to fill a vacancy in the office of the Com 


mandant, Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., at an entrance 
salary of $5,000 a year, atid vacancies in positions re- 


quiring similar qualifications, 
Full information and application blanks may be 


tained from the United States Civil Service Commission. 


Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the board of U.S 


civil-service examiners at the post office or custom 


house in any city. 
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CATALOGS RECEIVED 


Aus Literatur und Kunst. Berlin W10 (Liitzow 
13): Josef Altman. 28p. 

Grafton & Company’s catalogs of books. No 
English and foreign books including an unrezis! 
incunable, English black letter books, ete. No 
books on various subjects including literature, numis 
matics, bibliography and printing; art, America 
classics and science. No. 32, books in English 
foreign languages on many subjects, London: Grait 
& Co., 1923. 

A miscellaneous collection: books in various depart 
ments of literature ... comprising scarce and 


== 
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of-the-way items, first editions of esteemed modern 


authors, etc., etc.. May, 1923. Catalog 28. London 
England, l6p. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., 121 Char 
Cross Road. 
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Special Agents for Libraries 


Sne. 


oe . 28th St. New York City 








of all publishers 


Established 1826 





*CATHOLIC BOOKS» 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Pp. J. Kenedy & Sons, 44 Barclay St., 


New York 
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in New York of Second Hand Books. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 








SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


Ww rite for our special Bargain Lists and send us 
your “Book Wants.” We carry the largest stock 


82-84 Fourth Ave. New Yerk, N.Y. 











THE HAGUE 


| gets of periodicals and learned societies. 


"Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher and Bookseller, 


Large stock of new and second hand books in any 
| Janguage, in all classes of science and art. Complete 


Systematical catalogues free on application. 











HAVE YOU TRIED 


THE DURA BINDING ? 


THE STRONGEST, HENCE THE CHEAPEST 


We Make a Specialty 
LIBRARY BINDING 


| THE DURA BINDING CO. 


| 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlboro, Mass. 
| Established 1893 




















-HEHN & HOTH | 
| Library Bookbinders | 
| 3326-28 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 











“‘wish all your subscription troubles on us”’ 
“FAXON SERVICE” 
IN MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
BaY” The only agency supplying back numbers. 
THE F. W. FAXON CO. BUSION, 1 











Illustrated Catalogue of Books 


giving Tables of Contents in full, sent 


7 West 45th Street 


on 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOLK DANCING 
GAMES FESTIVALS PAGEANTRY etc. 


on request 


A. S. BARNES AND CO., Publishers 


New York 


D6 IRBON- A IN K Buon ‘ss 1OP 


561 MADISON AVENUE, vat 56th, New York City 
Specialize in FRENCH BOOKS of any kind—Old and New 
Catalogues Free on Request 


Out-of-Print Books found and delivered in the minimum 
of time, at Regular French Prices. 








LIBRARIANS ! 


free aid. 


Windsor, Connecticut 


If looking for positions enroll with us 

and your application will receive prompt attention. GOOD 
POSITIONS in all branches of Library work. If you 
need ASSISTANTS save time and labor by writing for our 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 








ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


LISTS FREE 


HOUSE 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 











Fourth Revised Edition 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


If interested in good books for children or in the pur- 
chase of juvenile literature for the young, send for this 
180 page complete catalogue. Copies mailed free to Lib 
rarians and Library Purchasing Committees. 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Company 
Eau Claire Wisconsin 


ICE & LYNCH, INC., Custom 

House Brokers, 33 Pearl Street New 
York. Shipments of Books, Works of 
Art, and general merchandise, both im- 
port and export, given careful attention. 











nnual record of all prints sold by 
lon, Glasgow and Edinburgh. Vol. 


prints sold 27s. 





London, E. 17, England 


PRINT PRICES CURRENT 


auction in 
IV (1921- 


giving quality of impression a condition of 


F. L. Wilder, 10 Forest Rise, 





Out-of-Print Books 


Catalogues Issued 
E. R. ROBINSON, tof" 
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(Art Metal \ 
town New York 7 





A few of the prominent libraries 
using ART METAL equipment. 
The Detroit Public Library, 

Detroit, Mich. 
The Henry E. Huntington Lib- 
rary, San Marino, Calif. 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Columbia University Library, 
New York City 


Cornell University Library, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Public Library, Cincinnati, O. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





From stairways to book stacks, railings to card 
indexes, ART METAL craftsmanship in steel 
and bronze plays its important part in the hand- 
some interiors of the Dallas Public Library. 


Whether for large or small libraries, ART 
METAL meets every requirement of beauty, 
durability, adaptability, compactness and con- 
venience. These are a few of the reasons why 
ART METAL equipment is found in so many 
of the representative libraries of the country. 


The ART METAL Engineering Department 
is always glad to co-operate with architects 
and librarians in the solution of equipment 
problems. 


t (Natal 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Library Equipment in Steel and Bronze 


Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
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